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Lf I might give a short hint toan impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
_ Fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on feariess.—Dt For. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


cece neemineem 


After a Cabinet Council on Wednesday, Lord Beacons- 
field went in the evening to Windsor, and placed 
his resignation in the hands of her Majesty. On 
Thursday morning the. Queen “sent for” Lord Har- 
tington, in pursuance of the ordinary constitutional 
course of summoning the leader of the Opposition in 
one or other of the Houses of Parliament ; and, as 
our information goes, his lordship submitted to the 
Sovereign the difficulties under which he lies on account 


of his comparative youth and want of experience. 


Nevertheless, the Queen was pleased to lay on him the 
command to consult his political friends, and he returned 
to town for the purpose. No very great while was 
required to show that Lord Hartington had not under- 
rated the difficulties before him, and we believe that he 
has recommended her Majesty to apply to Mr. Gladstone 
to resume the post of Prime Minister. ‘There is no 
doubt a certain unwillingness on the part of the Queen 
to recur to the advice of a statesman who so rudely 
retired from office six years ago, and whose language 
during the elections has given such deep offence to 
several foreign Powers. But Queen Victoria has never 
allowed personal feelings to govern her in relation to the 
business of the country, and she probably knows as well 
as any, for her experience ‘of political crises has been 
wider than that of most of her subjects, that on the present 
occasion, as on so many that have gone before, “ the soup 
will not be eaten as hot as it has been cooked,” and that 
Mr. Gladstone in power will be a very much more moderate 
man than Mr. Gladstone in opposition. Nevertheless, 
we confess that we shall look upon the acceptance of the 
Premiership by Mr. Gladstone as a calamity not merely 
in respect of foreign politics, but in regard to the work 
to be done by the Liberal Party. ‘These are times when 
“they stumble that run fast.” Lord Beaconsfield broke 
down in attempting too much in foreign affairs; Mr. 
Gladstone may equally fall in endeavouring to go too far 
in domestic legislation. 


The elevation of Mr, Montagu Corry to the peerage, 
by the title of Lord’ Rowton, will take by surprise none 
who or at once the deep regard which Lord Beacons; 





ae ata denice OE EEE 
field entertains for his Private Secretary, and the great 
services Mr. Corry has performed not merely to his Party 
but to the State in many unostentatious though unques- 
tionable ways. But it is not generally known that the 


new peer is a wealthy man even in these days, and will, . 


in the course of at most a few years, be even richer. He 


will be a credit to his order ; and so profound is his know-. 
ledge of public business, that we shall look with con-_ 
fidence’to’see him take, before very long, a commanding | 


position in the assembly in which his presence has’ 
been so long familiar behind the Woolsack. All who 


have been brought into personal or business relations. 


with Lord Rowton, and have experienced his never fail- 
ing courtesy and his unexceptionable tact, will recognise 
that her Majesty’s favour has been bestowed upon a 
public servant whose new honours will be grudged by | 
none acquainted with his career, which the Queen has 
had many and various opportunities of observing. “And 


it may be said that in no way could the Sovereign have ' 


more emphatically marked her high sense of the services 
of the fallen Minister than by the bestowal of a peerage 
upon: his trusted and firm friend and valued aide-de- 
camp. 


Some of our daily contemporaries have displayed during 
the week an excitement on the question of the really trifling ° 
news from Afghanistan, which may be caused either by 
a desire to frighten the long-enduring British public re- 
specting our hold on the realm of the late, Ameer, or 
by simple ignorance of the country and the lines of 
communication which we hold. Some Kakar Pathans, 
mere sneaking robbers, have shown themselves in the 
Pishin Valley, having heard that that district was accu- 
mulating wealth under English administration. Some 
Utak Ghilzais have appeared beyond the Khojak, and 
fallen on an unprotected post, murdering the Road Com- 
mandant, Major Waudby, wing commander of the 15th 
Bombay Native Infantry, and a few of his men, who were 
abandoned to the fury of the hillmen by Sir Robert San- 
deman’s precious levies, locally designated “Catch-em-. 
alive-oh’s ”—a sort of un-uniformed police'carrying native 
arms. The telegraph wire was cut for a couple of days, 
and of course this was represented as a virtual loss 
of Candahar. But Generals Burrows, Phayre, and Prim- 
rose know their business and can take care of themselves, 
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whatever may be.the alarmist — from Bombay or. 
from fpPore ' | 


Our Own-information js:that the ‘settlement of Afghan- 
istan is progressing very rapidly, and'that Abdul Rahman 
is us to comé=to an agreement with us, by which 
Herat and Cabul would be handed over to him, while we 
might keep Candahar, and Herat might be left inde- 
pendent, or handed over to Persia. On many grounds 
Abdul Rahman would be preferable to Hashim Khan, if 
only he could be detached from. Russian influence and 
the people of Cabul could be induced to receive him, 
But in any case there appears to be no alternative to 
keeping a strong English force for some: time to come 
within easy striking distance of Cabul. 





The questions between Russia and China are giving 
less anxiety to well-informed persons in England. There 
is the best reason to believe that, as we recommended in 
a leading article last week, the Western Powers have 
offered some informal mediation-in the matter, and that 
the Kuldja imbroglio will be settled, if not upon the terms 
of the recently published treaty, at any rate upon some 
basis which would involve the payment of a sum of money 

China in recognition of the paternal government of 
Russia during the last few years. We last week expressed 
ourselves so fully upon this subject that it is here unneces- 
sary to say more than that the interests of all Europe are 
concerned in preventing a collision between the two 
Tartar Empires. If China succeeded, her bumptiousness 
would be found oncé more intolerable ; if Russia were 
the victor, she would gain immense prestige throughout 
the whole of Asia, which could not fail to react Cyrene. 
upon English influence. 


We hear that Gencral Kaufmann has telegraphed to 
the Emperor for reinforcements, as he considers the 
troops at his disposal in Turkestan insufficient to cope 
with the large bodies of men which the Chinese are 
despatching against the Kuldja frontier. 


The Caucasian authorities hope”to complete the 
military road connecting Alexandropol with Kars by the 
beginning of June. The road was begun last year, and 
is calculated to have cost upwards of £1,200 a mile, 
though the ground is singularly easy. The military road 
joining Kars with Batoum is already finished. 


ey 


An estimate of the disturbed condition of Russia may 
be formed from the fact, stated in the recent returns of the 
provincial authorities, that the prisons of Russia, con- 
structed to hold 46,000 inmates, at present contain 63,000 
individuals of both sexes. Concurrently with the growth 
of Nihilism has been an alarming development of crime, 
which, in certain districts, has assumed proportions 
needing the constant employment of the military. In 
South Russia, where a few years ago the traveller could 
journey for days along the most unfrequented roads 
without any fear of attack, bands of masked men, armed 
with breechloaders and revolvers, scour the country and 
strike terror into the hearts of the population. 


— | 





For some weeks we have steadily warned the English 
public of impending troubles in Turkey, and the letter of 
our Constantinople correspondent in another column 
fully beats out the information we were able to publish 
from another source last week. There is no doubt that 
we are very near the end of the Ottoman Empire in 
Europe, and some of those who know Turkey and the 


‘théobject of an Ottoman revanche as the last act ¢ 
State and a péople driven to despair of any escape fi on 


Turkish army most thoroughly are possessed, by ani 
almost amounting to aconviction that beforé many we 
Slav ptincipalities, or perhaps Greece, will } 






the toils-except by violence. ~~ a 


Greek tolerance in the East has just received a new 
illustration. The Hellenic colony in Alexandria accuse@ 
the Jews of sacrificing an infant which had rolled from a 
roof, and, after the fashion of Oriental Christians, fel} 
upon the Hebrews without waiting for proof, It needed 
the intervention of the Greek consul and of the Egyptian 
troops to restore order; but trifles like these will not 
prevent us from an attempt to make the Greeks the 
dominant race in the Levant, now that we have persuaded: 
ourselves that Hellenes can do no wrong. 


The appointment of Lieutenant-General Ernrot, of the 
Russian army, as Minister of War to Prince Alexander,. 
gives Russia another hold upon the principality of Bul- 
garia. Already most of the principal appointments i in 
connection with the Bulgarian army are in the hands of: 
Russians, while as many as seven hundred non-commis- 
sioned officers of Russian nationality -are engaged ‘in 
drilling the troops. From this it is obvious that, in the 
event of a fresh war, Russia would experience very little 


difficulty indeed in inco-porating, for the time being, the. mae 


Bulgarian army ; and all that would be necessary for in- 
vading Turkey directly after the declaration of hostilities. 
would be the despatch of a few more officers to Bulgaria. 
We are aware that the notion of Bulgaria being a cat's, i 


paw province of Russia is repudiated by a large number oe 


of people in this country, but such is not the case in , 
Russia, where in all discussions that take place concerning 
the next war with Turkey, the forces of Prince Alexander 
are always spoken of as likely to play a very important: 
part at the opening of the campaign. eens 


Mr. Daniel Guile has made, through the columns af 
the Daily News, a suggestion of the first importance. 
with respect to the construction of the columns of the 
Tay Bridge. Very strong evidence has been adduced,. 
tending to show that there was virtually criminal careless-_ 
ness displayed in the construction of the viaduct, and in 
the use of cheap and altogether inferior material ; and 
Mr. Guile points out that what is here wanted is not the 
evidence of engineers, but of practical ironfounders and 
workers, who should examine the columns. indepen-. 
dently, and then tell the public where the fault lay. 
We have already heard an attempt made. to ridi- 
cule this suggestion, on the ground that Mr. Guile is 
secretary of a trade society, and therefore interested in» 
running down the masters; but Mr. Guile’s practical 
knowledge is beyond question, and the public will dis- 
tinctly not be satisfied unless his suggestion is carried» 
out. The construction of the Tay Bridge is a question: 
which must be exhaustively determined, and the blame 
laid on the right shoulders, whether those responsible 


carry a title, or rejoice in the ‘possession of abundant 
money-bags. ' 





_ An official communiqué from the Indian Press Commis-, 
sion states that Lieut.-General Roberts has recently con-| 
tradicted the statements published as to considerable 
losses of treasure and supplies haying been caused. by 
thefts between Peshawur and Cabul. The breakdown: 
of a carriage gave an opportunity to some villagers to. 
“‘lift” about goo wadded coats intended for the 67th and 
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y2nd Regts., and some rum: and dhall disappeared. 
There have been, however, considerable discrepancies 
between the invoices and contents of bales of clothing 
which have arrived without. bearing any marks of having 
been tampered with. Peculation or systematic fraud 
necessarily suggests itself as the only explanation. 


Our natural allies the Persians are actively competing 
with the Indian Government for the opium supply to 
China. Seven thousand chests have been embarked 
from the Gulf ports during the last season. The manu- 
facture in Shiraz, Yezd, and Ispahan has been steadily 
increasing, and great care is being exercised to maintain 
a high quality. It is expected that the season from May 
to April 1880 will supply 10,000 chests. 


Germany continues to fortify herself on her eastern 
frontier. Not content with strategic railways and en- 
trenched camps, she is building forts around the largest 
fortresses. For instance, in the present year around 
KOonigsberg, in Prussia Proper, ten forts will be com- 
pleted ; and an eleventh at Neuendorf will be begun. 
Three are already in working order, and thus the whole 
system of defence against an attack from Russia will be 
strengthened. 


As we anticipated some two or three weeks ago, 
Herr von Radowitz has gone to Paris as Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the German 
Empire. His stay, it is now understood, in a diplomatic 
sense of course, will be but temporary ; in reality, how- 
ever, it is believed that Von Radowitz is destined to fill 
permanently the place of Prince Hohenlohe. He will 
scarcely be found as satisfactory a representative as the 
Prince. His ways are brusque ; his age is forty-one ; 
and he has during the last twenty years been about in 
subordinate positions as a diplomatic shuttlecock from 
Constantinople to China and Japan, thence to Munich 
and Paris, thence to Bucharest, thence to Constantinople 
again, and ultimately in 1874 he became German Minister 
to Athens, a nominal post which he still fills. He has 
never been a favourite at the German Foreign. Office ; 
but Bismarck places great confidence in him, and when on 
the first of the present month, the Chancellor’s birthday, 
Frau von Radowitz presented hér jhusband with his sixth 
son, the Prince said the boy should be called Otto, and 
accordingly stood godfather to him. 





The German newspapers, notably the Zagedblatt of 
Berlin, are severe critics of the information which foreign 
correspondents, especially those in the German capital, 
supply to their readers. Mr. von Bléwitz at Paris is 
constantly scourged by the above-named journal for his 
telegrams to the Zimes ; the Berlin correspondent of the 
Gaulots comes in for a fair share of abuse ; and the organ 
of Prince Bismarck seems never so happy as when 
criticising the ‘‘ sensational intelligence” of the British 
Press, On Monday evening, however, Berlin was treated 
to a specimen of the kind of news the London cortes- 
pondent of the Zageblatt can concoct for the enlighten- 
ment of the Fatherland. Mr. Gladstone, he writes, will, 
as Premier, be the cause of “the most serious complica- 
tions” on the Continent. - His followers, we are further 
told, have determined upon a complete revolution in 
British foreign policy; and intend to regard the Berlin 
treaty as so much waste-paper. ‘The Austrian Ambas 
sador at the Court of St. James’, the same correspondent 
assures his readers, is furious, and will leave London. the 
moment Mr. Gladstone becomes Prime Minister. Under 
such a premiership-Austria will be represented merely by 





a chargé @’ affaires ; and Eastern Roumelia and Bulgaria 
will become one province under the protectorship of 
Russia. Fortunately, the journal bringing such informa- 
tion as this has, despite a large circulation, almost as 
little influence as wit. But what shall be said of the anger 
it indulges in when the unfortunate Blowitz blunders in 
the Zimes ? 


Sir James Hannen held on Thursday that a Scotch- 
man is a foreigner in England. The learned President 
had before him a case of Farnie against Farnie for 
nullity of marriage. Mr. Farnie, a dramatic author of: 
some repute, married in Wales in)1861, being’ a Scotch- 
man domiciled in Scotland, In 1863 Mr. Farnie 
obtained a divorce in Scotland, and in 1865 Mr. Farnie> 
married again in London. It was not denied that the 
Welsh marriage was properly dissolved so far as Scotland » 
was concerned, but the question was whether the decree 
of the Court of Session had any effect south of the 
border. Sir James Hannen has decided that Mr. Farnie 
was at the time of the second marriage a free agent, 
competent to enter into a contract of marriage, and that 
consequently the marriage of 1865 was perfectly valid. 
From the number and eminence of the counsel engaged ‘| 
on the side against which the President decided, we 
shall not be surprised if there should be an appeal, but ' 
really the law seems so clear, so entirely in accordance | 
with common sense, that it is to be hoped Sir: James ‘ 
Hannen’s decision will be maintained. 


A very unpleasant incident! of «the working of the 
Ballot: Act is reported from West Staffordshire. The 
defeated Liberal candidates allege that 1,342 votes’ re- 
corded were not counted, The total number of papers 
was ascertained, and they were put away in bundles until » 
their turn came to be counted. Now it is said that one 
of the bundles disappeared. And it would really: appear 
that this is the case, unless we are to suppose 
that an: entirely unprecedented number of electors 
gave only single votes. But the whole system of 
counting the votes under the Ballot Act is absurd, 
indeed it may be said that hardly any two returning 
officers pursue the same system, and there are un- 
questionably openings for fraud by very thorough-going 
partisans. In the present case it seems there is no 
means of compelling or even enabling the High Sheriff 
to count the votes over again, which seems very strange, 
especially when all concerned are agreed in believing 
that “ some one has. blundered. " 





‘The Fishery Exhibition in Berlin appears to be a very 
great success, if we may believe those somewhat too 
impressionable gentlemen who “do” such things for the 
daily papers. But the financial success of such exhibi- 
tions depends less upon the gushing letters of the » 
first day or two than on an active and intelligent 
interest among 4 large number of people. And’ it is 
difficult to ‘believe that the Berlinese who never see 
a live fish bigger than a Spree gudgeon outside the 
“one-horse” Aquarium in Unter den Linden will pay 
many thousands of marks to see nets and other sich 
engines. - We note that Congress has decreed that a 
Universal Exhibition will be held in New York in 1883. 
English exhibitors are not so enthusiastic about these 
gatherings of goods as they were—and they have many 


‘and sound reasons for their hesitation. 





-Jouy BRINSMEAD AND Son’s - Patent SOSTENENTE PIANOS. | 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, ‘The 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and also the Gold Medal of the Nationa 
Academy of France.—18 WicMore Street, London, W. 
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THE TWO GOVERNMENTS. 


The old constitutional fashion of settling the question 
of the predominance of a political party was by means of 
a vote in the House of Commons. In these latter days 
we have changed all that. The dictum of the greatest 
Whig leader of the last century, that the voice of the 
country should never be listened to outside the walls of 
St. Stephen’s, was a sensible check upon panic and pre- 
-Cipitancy. Now everybody speaks of the voice of the 
nation as if he alone possessed the key to the utterances 
-of the oracle. All the world thought a few months ago 


that the country was heart and soul with -Lord 


Beaconsfield, except a noisy and pharisaic sect of 
politicians. We know that some hole-and-corner 
utterance of Mr. Adam is now quoted as a convincing 


proof of his political foresight ; but, as a matter of 


fact, the most sanguine Liberals, when the Dissolution 
took place, did not expect to win more than thirty or 
thirty-five seats, and few of them thought they would win 
more than the Conservative associations admitted they 
would lose—namely, fifteen to twenty net votes, or thirty 
to forty votes on a division. And already, in the full 
flush of victory, visions of future perils haunt the minds 


_ of the official Liberals. The majority is imposing ; but 


will it be enduring? How long will it take before the 
pendulum swings the other way? What will be the 
effect on the votes of the now numerous Liberal mem- 
bers for the smaller boroughs of the inevitable County 
Franchise measure, accompanied, as it must be, by a plan 
for the Redistribution of Seats? Who knows how many 
of the new members, committed though they are to a 
disapproval of the Conservative foreign policy, are pre- 
pared to support any very serious modification of it? Is 
it possible for any man or set of men to say what would be 
‘the effect on the nation at large of a withdrawal from the 


-scientific frontier or even from Candahar? Liberal vigour 


in dealing with Turkey will be undoubtedly approved if it 
-does not lead as a necessary consequence to the alienation 
of Germany and Austro-Hungary, and if it does not tend 
to make the Slav races endeavour to exterminate the 
Turanian races in the east of Eutope. But what of 
Ireland? Is the Liberal party likely to be entirely or 
even generally at unity with itself on the measures to be 
adopted to meet the Hibernian cry for a peasant pro- 
prietary and for local legislative institutions? And 
what of Scotland? Is the Kirk to be disestablished, 
or are the Scotch Universities to be deprived of 
their two members? And in England, what pro- 
gramme will not merely unite the Liberal votes for 
the moment, but preserve them for future use? 
All these questions must occur to the Liberal managers 
even in the act of entering upon the fruits of their 
labours when in opposition. Nor can anything but the 
efflux of time and the varying force of circumstances 
furnish an answer to them. Had the Conservative 
Government waited for a debate and division on the 
Address in both Houses some light must have been 
thrown upon most of these topics ; and it has, perhaps, 
entered into the calculations of Lord Beaconsfield that 
by retiring before he was challenged he would be to a 
certain extent leaving his successor to grope in the dark 
into which he had himself just taken such a headlong 


leap. If this be the case, his tactics were more ingenious. 
than, on constitutional grounds, defensible. 

Nevertheless, it is now a matter of history that after a 
Cabinet Council of no more than an hour’s duration on 


| Wednesday Lord Beaconsfield went in the evening to 


Windsor, and there returned into the hands of her 
Majesty the trust with which he had been honoured for 
six years and two months, and for just three years after the 
Czar had told Colonel Wellesley at Kischeneff that the. 
Turkish concessions extorted from the Sultan by Sir 
Henry Layard on April 21, 1877, had come “ too late” 
On Thursday the Queen sent for Lord Hartington to 
form a Ministry having the confidence of the majority of 
the country, and to-day the Cabinet-makers are busy in 
arranging and otherwise disposing of the claims of the 
numerous office-seekers in the ranks which they command, 


We believe, it may indeed be because we hope, that the 
counsels of moderation will be found to prevail, and that _ 


at least in the Cabinet the Whig statesmen will receive _ 
charge of those departments to which are specially com. 
mitted our Indian, colonial, and foreign relations, as well 
as the interests and the efficiency of the navy and the 
army. It will probably not be until after to-morrow that 
the country will learn the result of the labours of the 
Liberal magnates. Meanwhile, there appears to be a 
growing disposition to believe that the condemnation 
passed upon the late Government has been too sweeping 
and emphatic, and that it deserved better of the country, - 
at least in respect of its administration of affairs abroad, 
than could be allowed in the heat of the elections and of 


the controversy which preceded the appeal to the country, 


If this feeling should last, there will be much reason for __ 
satisfaction on the part of sober-minded people. And 
we conceive that the new Government will, when it has 
taken possession of the private State papers of the last 
few years, find reason for encouraging this opinion. — 
There are many documents to which they will now have 
access for the first time that must influence the con- 
clusions they had drawn while forming their judgment on— 
information available to them just as it was open to all’ 
the world. set 

The two questions upon which the thoughtful part 
of the nation are intent are the continuity of our foreign - 
policy and the reasonable settlement of the Afghan 
question. Austria, whose confidence in England has 
been rudely shaken by some recent utterances, should be’ 
reassured, and Germany should learn that though a 
Ministry falls, the educated opinion of England is no 
thing of a moment. Italy must be made to understand 
that no countenance will be given to mad aspirations 
after purely ideal boundaries ; and France should be 
taught to comprehend that her interests and ours in the * 
East, and, indeed, everywhere, are really identical, even © 
down to M. de Freycinet’s one point of difference, the settle- 
ment of the Greek frontier question. A firm resolve that 
Turkey must do her duty or leave Europe, and be placed 
under tutors and governors in Asia, is surely not incom- 
patible with offering her some real assistance to get her 
out of the mire; and a Russian alliance with England _ 
can only be possible when the freedom of which she ~ 
talks abroad has begun to take some root at home. If 
these points are well settled in the mind of the new © 
Ministry, the money market and the commercial world © 
at large will be speedily comforted. And on these points — 
the nation ought not to be long left without some formal » 
assurances. Meanwhile the execution of the very diffi- 
cult task before the Liberal leaders will be watched with 
some degree of sympathy even by their opponents. 
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LIBERAL VIEWS OF THE LIBERAL POLICY. 


In an article on “ The New Parliament,” the Zainburgh 
Review advances some opinions and arguments which 
will not fail to attract the notice both of the friends and 
enemies of the future Ministry. It would be unwise to 
attach any special importance to the statements ofa writer 
who uses the contemptuous tone and uncivil language 
employed by the reviewer. A responsible and accredited 
advocate of the Party which has just won so brilliant a 
victory would not feel it incumbent upon him to speak 


of Lord Beaconsfield as a “skilful plagiarist,” or to 


characterise the moribund Parliament in off-hand phrase 
as “ignorant, reactionary, and tyrannical.” Nor does it 
add any quality to the influence of an essay read chiefly 
by the more educated classes to dismiss “society” with 
the summary definition of a “ mass of ignorance, laziness, 
and prejudice.” Still the article will be regarded very 
generally, both at home and abroad, as a sort of manifesto, 
in which the aims and principles professed by the vic- 
torious leaders are set forth with some authority, and it is 


important as being the first serious ‘exposition in point of 


the general policy which the next Liberal Cabinet is 
expected by those who have placed it in power to pursue. 

The publication of the April number of the Review has 
been delayed for some days with the ostensible object, 
as we are told, of ascertaining the clear result of the elec- 
tions. It will, however, be perceived from the context that a 
more palpable reason for the delay is to be found in the 
expectation, or at least the hope, that before the essay 
was in the hands of the printer, the vexed question as to 
leadership of the Party would have been practically 
settled. That hope has not been gratified, and the re- 
viewer is condemned to leave us in total darkness as to 
this important item in the forthcoming programme. The 


place which would have been occupied by a discussion of 


this matter is conveniently filled by some rather ill- 
natured remarks on the House of Commons lately dis- 
solved, which are not very much to the purpose in 
considering the subject profoundly dealt with by the 
writer. Passing over all this, and coming to the prog- 
nostications hazarded as to the bill of fare to be presented 
to the country, we find a keynote to the article in an 
exhortation to the Liberal Party to abandon all extreme 
views and intrench itself behind the safe bulwark of “ plain 
Whig principles.” Moderation, both at home and abroad, 
in matters both lay and ecclesiastical, is to be the order 
of the day ; and the fears of those who anticipated any 
violent measures are smoothed down with a very positive 
assurance that they will turn out to be unfounded. 

Should the new advisers of the Queen be both 
willing and able to act upon the advice thus given to 
them, we shall, as we need hardly say, be highly gratified 
with the result. It is not too much to add that the most 
sensible and statesmanlike part of the Liberal following 
wili be agreeably gratified. ‘The question is, whether in 
the first place the next Ministry will be so constituted as 
to have a majority in favour of such temperate measures, 
and secondly, whether it will be able to impose its will 
upon the huge and very miscellaneous mass which makes 
up the majority in the new Parliament. It is interesting 
to observe the words in which the Edinburgh Review 
expresses its opinion upon these two points. After 
adverting to the common assertion “that it would be 
impossible for the more moderate men of the party to 
Avoid being dragged along, by the mere force of numbers, 
to the adoption of measures from which they would 
naturally shrink,” the writer hazards a confident opinion 
that “men so capable” as Mr. Fawcett and Sir Charles 
Dilke “ will see the necessity of subordinating theory to 





practice, and prefer, in the interest of our common. 


country, moderate, even if they think them somewhat 
inadequate, reforms, to more extensive and unlimited 
alterations.” Which means, if it has any practical and 
authoritative meaning,that the men who have been elected 
upon the faith of professing extreme Radical views, will, 
when once they have acceded to office, be content to 
abjure Radicalism, and belie the hopes of those who were 
chiefly instrumental in electing them. We trust that it 
will be so ; and, indeed, as the Zainburgh Review naively 
and frankly observes, official responsibility is apt to have 
a wonderfully sobering effect upon this class of politicians. 
Unfortunately there are not enough places of official 
responsibility to serve as sops to all the leading men of 
this stamp ; and it may prove difficult to repress the un- 
timely zeal of those who are gratified by none of the 
loaves and fishes. 
With regard to the formation of the Cabinet the Zdin- 
burgh Review does not doubt that it ‘will also contain,” 
besides the eminent Whigs who are to be its backbone, 
“a certain number of members belonging to the younger 
and more advanced school of political life.” The diffi- 
culty will be to determine who should be left out ; and 
without a “spirit of generous self-effacement” this 
obstacle would be insuperable. But it “hopes. that 
these difficulties will be surmounted, and that no personal 
soreness or, feelings of disappointment may in any wise 
damp the loyalty of any member of the Party.” We 
hope so too; and that the men of whom self-effacement 
is demanded will be supplanted by others whose ardour 
will be duly cooled by the influences already mentioned. 
But the real question is, as it seems to us, whether this 


process of superseding and disappointing men in order 


to admit the new and more radical element will prove 
quite an easy step towards the moderation which the 
Liberal Review preaches. It is well, no doubt, “in 
times of great prosperity to beware of a reverse ;” and it 
will be prudent, to say the least of it, to “ propitiate by 
any sacrifice the powers of evil.” What we rather doubt 
is whether the great Radical party is prepared to offer up 
this sacrifice on the altar once more presided over by the 
old Whigs. And.we cannot but remember that the 
provincial papers, which have done so much for Mr. 
Gladstone—which have “ kept the light of political truth 
burning brightly while it was obscured or extinguished in 
the metropolis ”—have for some years past been talking of 
the Whigs as an extinct race, and of the moderate policy 
now recommended for adoption as “ ignorant, reactionary, 
and tyrannical.” 


AFGHANISTAN. 


The fighting is not yet over in Afghanistan. The 
Southern Ghilzais and Suleiman Khels are reported to be 
assembling in large numbers, in order to assail the force 
under General Stewart as it advances on Ghuzni. More 
than a week ago the British division had reached a point 
within seventy miles of the Ghilzai fortress, and the enemy 
appeared likely to deliver their attack near a place called 
Mookar, where General Nott had a brush with the fore- 
fathers of these men nearly forty years ago. It is to be 
sincercly hoped that nothing may occur to prevent the 
threatened engagement. The more frequently and the 
more completely the Afghans can be beaten into subjec- 
tion, the more surely will British supremacy be estab- 
lished. ‘The region between Khelat-i-Ghilzai and Cabul 
has so fat escaped the weight of our hand. An occupa- 
tion of Ghuzni without any fighting might lead to 
serious difficulties hereafter. We trust, therefore, that 
the opposition which threatens General Stewart's ad- 
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vance may not melt away till it has been defeated in 
fair fight. The country in the neighbourhood of Mookar 
is very favourable for an engagement. . In a few days we 
shall probably hear that a conflict has taken place, and 
by the end of the month that General Stewart is in pos- 
session of Ghuzni. A statement has been current in 
India to the effect that the city has been already 
captured by the Hazaras, a powerful tribe of Shiah 
Afghans, who have already shown friendship towards the 
British, and given Mahomed Jan considerable trouble. 
We doubt, however, whether this story can be correct. 
The Hazaras are wild hillmen, armed only with sword 
and matchlock, and the fortress of Ghuzni cannot be 
taken without artillery. Mahomed Jan has been in pos- 
session of the place for some months, and the known 
character of its defences has induced General Stewart to 
take with him cannon of considerably larger calibre 
than ordinary field pieces. We nevertheless believe that 
Mahomed Jan’s movement has not gained much strength 
since last Christmas. The overtures of Habbibula, the 
ex-Mustafi, have considerably shaken the. strength 
of Mahomed Jan’s following. The interview which re- 
cently took place at Cabul between General Roberts and 
Mr. Lepel Griffin on the one hand, and Sirdars Alam Khan, 
Sarwar Khan, and Tahir Khan onthe part of the three 
hundred tribal chiefs whom Habbibula had induced to 
leave the country round Ghuzni, was not so completely 
satisfactory as we could have wished. The absence of 
the two men who have been most prominently opposing 
us—Mahomed Jan and Hassan Khan, the ex-Governor 
of Jellalabad—materially lessened the importance of the 
Cabul durbar. Nevertheless, the occasion afforded an 
opportunity which has never hitherto arisen for informing 
the native ‘chiefs of our intentions and of our policy. We 
are disposed to think that if the Indian Government 
had made known at an earlier stage than the present what 
they desired to accomplish in Afghanistan, the natives 
would not have shown so much bitterness in their attitude 
towards us. If the interview above referred to is 
correctly reported, the programme announced on that 
occasion had a very wholesome effect upon the 
native chiefs to whom it was made known. These 
people seem to have had a lingering notion that 
if the British Government would not recognise the 
puppet Ameer, Moosa Khan, whom Mahomed Jan 
desired to set up, they would at least permit the return 
of Yakoob Khan. Mr. Lepel Griffin, however, made it 
manifest that their wishes could not be realised. The 
British Government would not allow the late Ameer to 
resume his old functions, Moosa Khan was out of the 
question, but if the princes and Sirdars of the Cabul 
district would decide upon some other ruler who would 
be acceptable to the. British authorities, General 
Roberts’ occupation of the country would be brought to 
anend. It was further intimated that the ruler of Cabul 
must not reckon upon Candahar being included under 
his sovereignty. These explanations are said to have 
produced a very favourable impression, and the three 
Sirdars with their friends left the vicinity of the capital 
with apparently better feelings towards us. They pro- 
mised also to assist the advance of General Ross towards 
Ghuzni, and by this time the forces under that officer 
must be very near the Ghilzai capital. The co-operation 
of General Ross will be of material benefit to the move- 
ment of General Stewart. It may possibly be that 
while the latter is engaged with Mushk-i-Alim, near 
Mookar, General Ross will be thundering against 
Mahomed Jan in the city of Ghuzni. At any rate, if 
aliything comes of the threatened opposition to Stewart’s 
force it will look like a concerted plan on the part of the 
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Afghans in order to prevent the two commanders joining: 
It is just possible that when the Sirdars who inter. _ 
viewed General Roberts and Mr. Griffin have returned to 
Ghuzni, and explained. the. terms of settlement, Ma-— 
homed Jan and Hassan Khan may be convinced of the — 
prudence of coming to an understanding with us, ‘The re- 
ports of Habbibula’s mission suggest that these mien were 
strongly inclined to accompany their friends to Cabul, and _ 
that their chief reason for not doing)so arose from their 
distrust of Habbibula’s promises. , But while there may _ 
be just a chance of Mahomed Jan avoiding a conflict, 
there is little hope of such a fanatic as the Mushk-i-Alim 
showing any such symptom of moderation. On the 
whole, though the experiment may cost a few lives, 
it will perhaps be better in the long run that the old 
Moolah should again be defeated as at Shirpur, 
But, whatever happens in the neighbourhood of 
Ghuzni, we may look without anxiety to a successful 
issue. It may be safely anticipated that the four thou. 
sand men under General Ross and the six thousand under 
General Stewart, assisted as they will probably be by the . 


Hazaras, will encounter no serious difficulties. The 





time, therefore, cannot be far distant when the political 
aspects of the situation will come to the front with. 
greater prominence than we have yet witnessed. We 
already know the main outlines of the proposed settle. 
ment... How will Lord Lytton’s scheme be carried into 
effect? Were it not for the attitude of Abdur Rahman, . 
we believe there would be little difficulty in selecting a. 
Prince who would be acceptable to the people of Cabul . 
as well as to ourselves. It is agreed on all hands that _ 
Hashim Khan is the least incapable, and the most popu. _ 
lar of the Baruckzai Princes in the Afghan capital. The 
most recent news to hand induces us to look in another . 
direction. Instead of limiting his enterprise to Balkh, 
or attempting to seize Herat, as seemed at one time pro- _ 
bable, Abdur Rahman is undoubtedly playing for a. 
higher stake. He aspires to occupy the throne of his 
forefathers. Can he hope to do so independently of. 
British influence? It is not only incredible that he 
should have any such expectation, but it is no secret that . 
those who ought to know of his disposition believe he is , 
disposed to make an arrangement with General Roberts. If _ 
Abdur Rahman can give us guarantees of his loyalty, and - 
satisfy us that he will discard those Russian influences 
which have unquestionably affected his recent career, We | 
see no objection to his appointment to the Ameership of 
both Balkh and Cabul. In the last-named city he hasa_ 
very strong following. He is undoubtedly a capable 

man ; and, according to Western notions, he is the true 
heir of Dost Mahomed. If it so happen, as seems not 
unlikely, that negotiations take place between Abdur 
Rahman and the British authorities at Cabul, the chief ; 
point to be considered will most likely relate to the 

nature of the guarantee which the British Government. 
will require from the new ruler. His antecedents would | 
require even a Liberal Government to be on their guard 
against accepting his unsupported promises. He is under _ 
the suspicion of being a creature, a nominee of Russia. _ 
Even a Gladstone Ministry, with all its anxieties to be 
speedily rid of the Afghan difficulty, will not leave such _ 
aman in such a place, without taking precautions for _ 
securing the loyal discharge of his obligations towards . 
the country. It is not easy at the present moment to 

suggest what those precautions should be, but they 

cannot be less than the appointment of an Eng- 
lish Resident to protect him, quartered either in Cabul 

or in the immediate neighbourhood. If the new 

Ministry are in too great a hurry to bring about a settle- 
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ment of this Afghan imbroglio, they may land us in a 


more serious predicament than we have yet reached. 
The policy of keeping Russia out of Afghanistan lies at 
the root of the Granville-Schouvaloff arrangement, Will 
the noble Lord be willing to destroy in 1880 the work 


which he set up in 1872? If it was necessaty eight 


years ago to lay down a boundary for Afghanistan, to 
compel Russia to recognise that proposal, and to induce 
her to'make pledge after pledge that the Afghan king- 
dom is beyond the sphere of her operations, it is surely 


desirable at the present day that the proposed settlement : 


shall not be so carelessly or so hastily completed as’ to 
open a way for Russian influence south of the Oxus. 
Annexation may form no part of our programme.; but if 
we refrain from taking any substantial portion of the 
Afghan territory, other precautions are the more neces- 
sary to maintain our influence over the limits which Lord 
Granville’s arrangement has already prescribed. We 
therefore regard it as impossible that the Afghan settle- 
ment will be carried out according to the wild notions of 
prominent Liberals who have lately criticised the policy 
of the late Government. 








THE RESIDUARY CONSERVATISM OF 
: SCOTLAND. 


The return on Saturday last of Mr. J. A. Campbell, 
the Conservative candidate for the Universities of Glas- 
gow and Aberdeen, brings the strength of his party north 
of the Tweed up to seven ; and Scotland stands pre- 
cisely where it did in 1868. The somewhat hackneyed 
joke about a first-class carriage being able easily to 
accommodate all the Scotch Conservative M.P.’s has 
been again trotted out, to be, let us hope, sent to grass 
for ever. The equally hackneyed question, “Why is 


Scotland Radical ?” which periodically agitates quarterly 


reviewers, has again been put, and is bringing in, as 
usual, a thousand and one answers that agree in nothing 
but incompleteness. It is not our purpose to swell the 
list of these inadequate explanations. At the same time, 
it may be remarked in passing that two not unimportant 
points are conspicuous by their absence from them. 
For one thing, may not Scotland have declared 
so decidedly against the foreign policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield, because, like Mr, Gladstone, it believes that 
the less we have and hear of a foreign policy the better? 
Since the Union, the heart and brain of Scotland—all 
that constitutes its perfervidum ingenium—have been 
increasingly thrown into commerce. As a consequence, 
you will find nine of ten Scotchmen that are engaged in 
a large or in a small way in business speaking with Lord 
Derby’s contempt of the “tremendous personages” on 
the Continent, and emphasising Mr. Lowe’s contention 
that “we are a nation of traders and seamen.” They 
maintain that the sooner we cut ourselves adrift from all 
European complications, we shall be able the more com: 
pletely to throw our energies into the race for com- 
mercial supremacy with the United States. ‘That belief 
we hold to be wrong in itself, and impossible to give 
effect to, even if it were right. None the less, however, it 
Is held with characteristic intensity by Scotchmen ; an 
Intensity only to be equalled by that with which the 
theologically-minded among them hold the theory 
of “ spiritual independence,” which is perfectly un- 
tenable—in this planet at all events. But whether it 
be right or wrong, the belief accounts to a very 
large extent for the dominance over the less senti- 
mental of Scotch minds of the politician who has taken 
such pains to point out that “our kin beyond the sea” 





are our most dangerous rivals. So much for urban. 


Liberalism in Scotland. As for those who are deploring 
the decline of rural Conservatism there, we would com- 


mend to their attention these words of Mr. Shaw-..- 
Lefevre in his tract on “Freedom of Land,” in the » 


Birmingham series of “Practical Politics,” which ‘put 
the land question to the «north of ‘the Tweed in a 
nutshell : “In Scotland more than half the country con- 


sists of mountain and moor of little agricultural value, | 
and held in immense blocks. The remaining half is | 


owned by a very small number of persons. Peasant pro- 
prietors do not exist there. One person only out of 
every 400 owns land; and one in twenty-eight owns a 
house.” Does not this clean sweep of small proprietors 
in Scotland account for the dearth of “ natural Conser- 
vatism” in the county constituencies ? 

Those, however, who believe in the balance of parties 
in a country, rather than in the dictatorial “ascendancy” 
of one, are much less concerned about the superabundant 
Liberalism, than about the residuary Conservatism of 
Scotland. At first sight it would seem only reasonable 
to say that “there was a Conservatism” in Scotland, as 
Lord Beaconsfield once, according to Mr. Evelyn Ashley, 


said, “there was a Palmerston.” The Duke of Buc- 


cleuch was at one time considered the leader of 
Scotch Conservatism and the most powerful landowner 
in the United Kingdom. Yet the candidates represent- 


ing him and his landed influence have been beaten, his 


own eldest son worst of all ; and even his son-in-law, 
Cameron of Lochiel, barely escaped defeat in Inverness- 
shire. The assaults of the jeumesse dorée of the 


party—a somewhat middle-aged jeunesse by the way — 


—on Liberal borough seats ended in ignominious 
rout. Several circumstances, however, may be men- © 


tioned, which to some ‘extent explain these blows to 


Conservatism in Scotland. Thus, the defeats inflicted © 


on the Duke of Buccleuch are, in’ great measure, due to ” 


the disgust of many Conservatives at the enormous 
manufacture of “faggot” votes in the interests of his 
candidates. For another thing, it should not be left out 
of consideration that the Duke does not stand politi- 


cally where he did in 1874. Then he was an open 


follower of Lord Derby, and a scarcely less open oppo- 


nent of Mr. Disraeli. But many things have happened — 


since 1874; Prince Bismarck may not yet have gone to 
Canossa, but the Duke of Buccleuch went to Knights- 
bridge. And although “the chief” has become a con- 
vert to Lord Beaconsfield, it does not follow that the 
whole of “the clan” have done so; indeed, it is 
notorious that many members of it have broken off 
from their allegiance under the rose of the ballot-box. 
Rational Conservatives in England, and for that matter 


| in Scotland also, disapproved of the attempts made on 


hopeless strongholds of Liberalism as being “ frivolous,” 
and as‘ involving the public in trouble and expense, 


which have naturally been much resented. Altogether © 
Scotch Conservatism is not likely at another election to » 
be in such bad fighting trim as it has been on the “ late- 


present” occasion, 


Over and above this, there are evidences that “there ~ 
is a Conservatism” in Scotland still, of the kind which © 
none but the most rabid politician could wish to see ex- ” 
tinct. ‘The late James Hannay described Scotch Con- © 


servatism as blood and culture, and, always brilliantly if 
not always prudently, did his best for both. There is 
good reason to believe that Scotch “culture” is not 
only Conservative, but increasingly so. Mr. Campbel?’s 


majority of 381 in the Universities of Glasgow and ” 
Aberdeen is very, even decisively, large, considering that ' 
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Liberal. reaction had a tendency to throw “ harassed” 
professional interests into the arms of his opponent. Dr. 
Playfair’s majority of only 74 in Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s is simply a notice to quit. Yet there is no 
denying that the Scotch Universities contain the bulk of 
what is considered “ culture” in the country. It may be 
said that blood has suffered sore defeat in the person 
of the Duke of Buccleuch ; but, as we have already 
pointed out, he was handicapped by circumstances 
which need not, and probably will not, exist at another 
election. 
tism fought under the banner of blood and culture in 
combination. Its candidates—Colonel Alexander and 
Mr. Cochran Patrick—belonged to the school of Con- 
servatism at once, and in no mere conventional sense, 
“scholars and gentlemen,” of whom the “ natural leader” 
was the late Sir William Stirling Maxwell. They, and 
they alone, among Conservative candidates stand their 
ground in such a way as to lead to the belief that Ayr- 
shire may be considered permanently Conservative. 
There are besides two influences of a genuine Conser- 
vative kind, which may make themselves felt in the 
future. In the first place, there is that middle class 
commercial Conservatism which is to be found in the 
large cities of Scotland, particularly in Glasgow, as in 
the larger English provincial cities. It so distrusted 
Lord Beaconsfield that it ‘“ went Hartington” at 
the elections, but it by no means would trust the 
destinies of the nation absolutely to Mr. Gladstone. 
Then again there is the Church of Scotland with its 
theologically Liberal sympathies and its extensive social 
influences. It wisely did not throw itself into the arms 
of official Conservatism at the elections. But in the 
event of Disestablishment being made a burning ques- 
tion, it would assert itself, and, as things are, it is to its 
help that the return of such Conservatives as Messrs. 
Campbell and Orr Ewing is to some extent due. The 
very fact that the Glasgow Herald—the most prosperous 
of Scotch journals, and with only one rival for the 
general supremacy among them—is opposed to Dis- 
establishment, and did not condemn the foreign policy of 
Lord Beaconsfield, is an excellent proof that there is left 
in Scotland a large and, in every sense, respectable force 
of the best Conservative kind, which Liberalism will do 
wisely to reckon with in the future. 








THE NATIONAL LIQUOR BILL. 


It is one of the favourite devices of intemperate advo- 
cates of temperance to pretend that the nation is not 
only growing drunker every year, but that it is drinking 
at such a reckless rate that nothing short of coercive 
legislation will check its swift descent into Avernus. We 
are, however, this week in possession of a series of most 
interesting figures which give a flat contradiction to this 
silly libel. Moreover, the statistics in question are espe- 
cially interesting because they are supplied by Mr. 
William Hoyle,an individual who has on divers occa- 
sions postured as one of the fanatical preachers of tee- 
totalism, to whom we have already alluded. When Mr. 
Hoyle admits that Englishmen are growing sober it may 
be taken for granted that their virtue needs little more in 
the shape of formal demonstration. Most people re- 
member how in a celebrated trial counsel laid great stress 
on the evidence of Mr. Winkle, and how that gentle- 
man’s friendly testimony bore hardly against “the 
defendant Pickwick.” Mr. Winkle was “the un- 
willing witness” and the admissions extorted from 
him had therefore a peculiar significance. In the 


It was in Ayrshire, however, that Conserva- 


same way we may describe Mr. Hoyle in the great tem- — 
perance controversy as the “ unwilling witness” in favour _ 
of the nation’s sobriety. He and his party have for years . 
been demanding repressive sumptuary legislation on the — 
plea that in England there was an alarming and pro- — 
gressive increase in the consumption of drink going on _ 
every year. Now, however, he admits that, so far from 
this being the case, the national liquor bill is positively © 
growing small by degrees and beautifully less. In 1878 | 
he shows that £ 142,188,900 were spent in drink, whereas — 
in 1879 the sum debited to the national tippling account __ 
was only £128,143,864. Thus in one year there has_ 
been in this country a falling-off in the consumption of — 
beer, wine, and spirits represented by 414,045,036, or, to. 
put it in another way, the nation drank in 1879, 9°8 per _ 
cent. less than it did in 1878. Of course it will be. 
alleged by the unbelieving teetotaller that the reform in 
habits thus indicated is merely superficial, and that if 
people are more sober now than they used to be, it is _ 
because, owing to bad trade, they have less money to | 
squander in drink. But it is a very odd thing that in — 
spite of bad trade there is no decline in the consumption _ 
of other articles which are just as much “ luxuries” as 
beer or whisky. In fact, an increase in the consumption 
of non-intoxicating luxuries has been going on side by 
side with the decrease in the use of intoxicants. Com- 
paring the figures for 1878 and 1879, we find that the 
consumption of tea has increased by 1°9 per cent.; that 
of coffee by 3°9 per cent.; and that of cocoa by 1°3 per 
cent. 4 4 
Naturally there will be considerable difference of | 
opinion as to the real meaning of these figures. We take — 
it, however, that most sensible men will conclude that 
they point to a growing feeling in favour of cultivating — 
temperate habits irrespective of legislation altogether. — 
Englishmen are growing soberer without the adventitious — 
aid of Acts of Parliament; and that they are seen to be | 
capable of self-reform, ought to be a sufficient answer _ 
o those who demand that their countrymen shall be ~ 
made moral by legislative enactment. Of course, we 
are not desirous of overlooking the influence that so-— 
called “temperance” reformers have had in bringing — 
about this change in the habits of the people. Their 
agitation, if it has done nothing else, has at least kept 
the subject in full view of the public, and it has brought — 
into high relief the more shocking features of the 
national vice. But beyond stimulating the nation to 
think over the matter seriously, we doubt very much if 
the teetotal party have done a great deal to make their 
countrymen soberer. Reason and education have had 
the largest share in inaugurating the great reform which 
the figures in the Trade and Navigation Returns show 
has been accomplished; in fact, education is now a far: 
more potent factor in “social statics” than most people 
dream of, for it is too often forgotten in the discussion of 
social questions that England is now beginning to benefit 
practically from her first decade of School Board instruc- 
tion. Just as men and women in the higher ranks of life 
gradually came to see that drunkenness was something | 
worse than a crime—namely, a blunder—so the lower 
classes, as they are getting better instructed, are also 
learning to regard intemperance as a mistake. And the — 
mystery is that they have not done so long ago. Lord 
John Russell once put this in a very striking form. A, 
deputation of working men “interviewed” him for the , 
purpose of grumbling about the high taxes which weré | 
imposed on the country. His lordship retorted by Say- 
ing, “ You complain of the taxes, but think of how you © 
tax yourselves. Youconsume about £ 50,000,000 4 yeat 
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in drink. Is there any Government that would dare to 
tax you to that extent? You have it in your own 
power greatly to reduce the taxes, and that without 
appealing to us.” Many years have come and gone 
since his lordship drew attention to the enormous 
amount of self-imposed taxation to which the working 
class subjected itself, and the people have been 
very tardy of profiting by the lesson he read them. But 
that they are at last laying it to heart is a most gratifying 
circumstance for everybody, except perhaps the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to whom the revenue derived 
from liquor is almost as indispensable as that from opium 
is to the Finance Minister of India. How far the reform 
that is taking place in the habits of the people will be 
permanent is of course doubtful; in fact, it very much 
depends upon conditions over which the working classes 
have comparatively little control, whether drunkenness 
will increase or diminish amongst them. Mr. Chadwick 
used to tell a story about a dissipated workman who 
once silenced him when he asked indignantly, ‘‘ What on 
earth makes you spend half your wages on whisky ?” 
The man retorted, “ Look ’ere, guvnor, you come and 
live in this ’°ere d——’ouse 0’ mine, and see if you don’t 
drink whisky too.” 

The moral of the story is obvious. Men drink not as 
a rule for love of the vice, but because there is something 
in their surroundings that compels them to drink. 
Leaving out of sight for a moment the influence of in- 
sanitary dwellings, we may say that the drunkard is 
usually the product either of physical weakness or of 
over-work. He either has too much work to do, or is 
not strong enough ito do the moderate amount of work 
that is allotted to him. Hence he begins to suffer from 
what a great American sociologist aptly described as 
“a puny, half-healthy, half-diseased condition of the 
body, which by producing irritableness and restlessness, 
and weakening the energy of the will, is a strong tempta- 
tion to indulge in stimulants.” Many years ago a very 
distinguished Unitarian clergyman put a_ pertinent 
question to a teetotaller who was urging him to join the 
extreme temperance party—“ Would it not be possible 
to check intemperance by adapting labour more care- 
fully than at present to human strength?” 

The suggestion opens up a vista of speculation, both 
ethical and economic, into which it would be of little 
practical good to wander. Still in this connection it is a 
suggestion that is worth reproducing. If we cannot 
adapt with exactitude toil to strength, and if it so happens 
that we must work as hard if not harder than we do now 
in these days, when, as Mr. Tennyson puts it, “ Every 
hour must sweat its sixty minutes to the death ”—may 
we not so manage matters that the workers shall be 
better fitted than they are at present for their work? In 
a word, may it not be possible to employ not merely 
mental but physical education as a means of curing 
drunkenness? By paying some attention to the bodily 
training of the rising generation much may be done 
to strengthen their bodies, and with sound vigorous 
frames they would go forth into the world able to 
bear the burden of life without the risk of sink- 
ing under that sense of exhaustion and depression 
which creates the craving for strong drink. It may be 
alleged that the needs of modern life compel men not 
only to work, but to work beyond their strength on 
stimulants. But on the other hand, it is very doubtful 
whether the necessities of life are met by excessive labour 
done on stimulants, or if society is really benefited by 
the expenditure of greater energy than the human body 
can exert without the whip and spur of intoxicating 
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liquor. Adam Smith, who knew something about the 
matter, certainly declared that the man who labours 
moderately and regularly, will in the end do better service 
to the community than he who, being overworked, seeks 





for comfort and artificial strength in drunkenness. We 


would fain fancy that there is a growing perception of 
this truth amongst masters and servants. We would fain 
attribute to its influence that rational readjustment of 
the relations cf work, play, and strength, which has 
gradually led to the temptations to drunkenness being 
lessened, and which we hope is leading to the self- 
cure of the great national vice. 


THE FUTURE OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Of the many domestic questions with which the new 
Administration will be called upon to deal, that of 
National Education stands in the first rank. Educa- 
tionalists throughout the country look forward with much, 
interest to the judgment which the new Parliament wilk 
pass upon the working of the Elementary Education. 
Acts of 1870 and 1874, not only in respect of the in- 
creased machinery for extending elementary education,. 
but also as regards the effect which the creation of new 
machinery may have had upon the old. The cost and 
quality of the education supplied will in turn exert their 
proper influence in shaping the country’s opinion. Well | 
known old grounds will have to be gone over again and 
again, but with the light of new and valuable experience ; 
and fresh hunting-fields will doubtless be opened up for 
those who have the inclination to venture into them. 
Outside Parliament popular opinion has been forming 
itself upon an upshot of the educational policy, which 
perhaps was not foreseen with sufficient distinctness, and’ 
therefore guarded against, at the outset. 

When Parliament decided upon the establishment of 
School Boards, the displacement of the original pro- 
moters of elementary education—the voluntary schools— 
was not contemplated. To prevent such an act it will 
now probably be found expedient to bring consider- 
able public pressure to bear upon Parliament. A 
discord which owes its origin to the attempted ousting 
of voluntary effort by compulsory rating has become 
during ten years increasingly harsh. In the present 
direction of events ultimate concord can hardly be ex- 
pected to succeed to it. The country has received and 


paid for great services rendered in “leaps and bounds” 


by the Board schools; but these services have been 
inseparable from certain very plain drawbacks. Events 
are consequently ripening for the release of the country 
from the oppressive and debilitating effects which have, 
as it were, been exhaled from the growth of School 
Boards. 7 

It was expected, no doubt, that School Boards spring- 
ing from household suffrage should include amongst their 
members a majority of persons of experience and prac- 
tical ability. But triennial elections tend rather to dispel 
such an expectation, in the absence of a stimulating 
and elevating energy not yet perceivable in the body. of 
electors.. The class of more or less capable persons who 
at first came forward to serve on School Boards has, in 
many ‘instances, declined in quality where it existed, and 
where it did not exist, and where voluntary effort was 
quietly doing good work, a species of Bumbledom has 
been conjured into existence to disturb interests and effect 
perhaps a little more mischief than good. In many cases 
the calibre of School Board members as practical admin- 
istrators has deteriorated. This sort of deterioration is 
not less frequently apparent in rural districts than in the 
metropolis and other large towns. In the provinces the 
cle , converted by force of circumstances into a 
chairman of a School Board, essays by all manner. of 
means to keep up the tone of his Board. The lack of 
candidates leads him to encourage the electors to vote 
his wife to a seat on the Board. But at length the clergy- 
man, tired of continually endeavouring to form the opinion 
of his brother members, relinquishes his office, and sub- 
sides into a detestation of modern methods of elementary 
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education. Then succeed to power a class of mere posi- 
tion-seekers, composed of otherwise worthy local pundits 
or truculent guasi-doctrinaires, whose ideas of administra- 
tion are chiefly acquired from vestries, boards of guardians, 
sanitary boards, and such like. During the process of 
their initiation into control of educational matters, con- 
siderable and perhaps irreparable damage is done. 
Educated persons shrink from the personal inconvenience 
of having to combat the ignorance which they find to 
‘be a quality of the administrative duties discharged 
by such Boards. They, therefore, in turn withdraw 
gradually from educational matters, and their valu- 
able influence in promoting healthy voluntary effort 
freezes up. Mr. Fitch, one of H.M. Inspectors, says 
of parts of his district, that ‘‘the inhabitants are 
chiefly shopkeepers and others, who form precisely the 
class most keenly sensible of the pressure of the rates, 
and most likely to regard the existence of the education 
rate as a reason for withholding all subscriptions from 
Church and other voluntary schools,” and this remark 
represents a similar condition in other parts of the king- 
dom. Here there are causes operating to dry up the 
fountain-heads of voluntary effort. Again, another of 
H.M. inspectors remarks that, “in a large number of 
voluntary schools the difficulty of the money is year by 
year increasing, and the balances against treasurers 
becoming alarming.” Further than this, skilled teachers 
in voluntary schools, observing the changes at work, and 
preferring higher salaries and a more securely guaranteed 
tenure of office, get themselves transferred to Board 
schools. 

Board schools were destined, according to the Acts of 
1870, and the spirit of the third Article of the Education 
Code, to be aids to local efforts. Voluntary subscrip- 
tions were not to be superseded by compulsory rates. A 
prospect of this sort is nevertheless looming on the hori- 
zon, except in places where voluntary effort is in strong 
force and can resist the creation of Board schools. But 
these are few in number. Luckily for the less favoured 
‘and working classes in such places, the wealthier class 
protects the locality from the imposition of education 
rates. Again, in contrast to this condition, a species of 
injustice exists, where the owner of a property situated 
within the adjoining boundaries of two School Board 
districts has to pay double rates. Before the School 
Board came into existence, he gladly gave liberal sub- 
“scriptions to the schools of which he approved. Now, 
however, the double rating has nearly turned his personal 
interest in schools into a dislike of them, and his former 
recipients cannot ‘rely as they used to upon his 
‘liberality. 

From the alarming extravagance in the cost of the 
Board school system of elementary education as at pre- 
sent in operation, and pronounced not to carry benefits 
commensurate with its expense, a reaction will assuredly 
evolve. It is a generally received opinion that the work 
in the voluntary schools is, as a rule, better in quality and 
cheaper in price than that in the Board schools. Points, 
then, of this kind, if properly produced and insisted upon 
at the right time, will be valuable in tempering the energy 
of the reaction for which circumstances are culminating. 
The Utopian dreams of enthusiasts have been suffi- 
ciently indulged ; and reanimation of former forces is 
needed to give soundness and, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
says, “simplicity ” to the work of school managers, School 
Boards, and schoolmasters. A sense of gratitude to the 
voluntary agencies who have acted as pioneers in the 
march of education, coupled with an earnest desire to 
secure efficiency at a rational cost, will lead to an im- 

roved utilisation of the country’s goodwill and resources 
in responding to the cry for education. 

It would obviously be premature to attempt to forecast 
the course the Government may take to meet the dilemma 
which, through the possible extinction of voluntary 
schools, impends over the country. The dilemma is 
greatly due to unsympathetic, dry red-tapeism of Down- 
ing Street, by which standards of instruction can be use- 
lessly raised, and valueless cramming can be fostered, 
but by which the middle course of harmonising the 
existence of voluntary and Board Schools could not be 


taken. It was vain for experienced officers like H.M. 
inspectors to protest and expostulate with the secretariat, 
Little or no check has, as far as we can see, been exer- 
cised upon the avidity with which hot-headed communi- 
ties have availed themselves of powers never intended to 
be used to the manifest detriment of existing interests, 
The late Administration is blameable to the extent of 
permitting this display of bureaucratic. power by which 
voluntary enterprise has been jeopardised. ‘The maxim 
“live and let live” in regard to voluntary and Board 
schools appears to have become a dead letter with the 
Committee of Council on Education. The attempt to 
destroy a characteristic of the country’s liberty in the 
management of its social institutions is not creditable ; 
and a description of late Roman Imperialism . 
what cunningly cultivated is not in accord with the 
sentiment of the time. ‘The authors of the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870, which empowered us to make 
good deficiencies of voluntary effort, cannot have aimed 
at the suppression of voluntary effort under the burden 
of a costly communistic despotism. 


PROFESSOR VAMBERY ON CENTRAL ASIA. 


While Professor Martens is engaged in promulgating 
philosophical apologies for Russia’s action in Central 
Asia, both as regards the Turcomans and the Chinese 
Empire, Professor Vambéry has made a flying visit to 
England to assist in the enlightenment of the English © 
mind on the past, and try to arouse still more English 
animosity in the immediate future. The crowded audi- 
ence that gathered at the Society of Arts to listen to the 
learned and eloquent Hungarian, showed that there was 
a well-prepared soil whereon his words would not fall in 
vain. Sir Erskine Perry, who manifested the courage of 
his opinions, fared little better than Abdiel, but he must 
have felt a glow of secret delight as speaker after speaker 
wandered off into remotest meanderings, which no more 
approached the real subject than the hapless wanderers 
in a maze do the central goal. But the subsequent 
speakers, though all supporting, added little to the 
powerful arguments of Professor Vambéry, with which 
he drove home his concluding appeal to England not to 
suffer the extension of Russian sway over the popu- 
lations of Indo-Aryan extraction. The frontier on the 
Oxus should be in his view maintained, not only as a 
political but as an ethnical frontier. The southward 
advance of the Russian power, the extension of # 
Russian influence, is to be stayed by the Oxus line, an 
unsurpassable barrier beyond which Russian civilisation 
may be considered superfluous. This, it may be said, 
was no novelty in opinions, and it would have been 
scarcely worth while for Professor Vambéry to come 
among us for the purpose of warning Englishmen that 
Russia should, if possible, be restrained to the Trans- 
Oxian khanates, and be induced to content herself with 
annexing so much of what is vaguely called Turkestan as 
still preserves a nominal independence. If the audience 
were evidently inspired with the memories of recently 
detected and baffled intrigues for the disquieting of our 
Indian frontier, Professor Vambéry himself was desirous 
of leaving these well-threshed-out topics. He had much 
that was unknown to urge from a point of view that Is 
seldom taken. Even our specialists have not been able 
to deal with the actual results of Russian influence as 
affecting the Central Asian population who, directly oF 
indirectly, obey the minor autocrat at Tashkent. If 
Professor Vambéry views even Russian alliance with dis- 
favour, and scents aggressive purpose in each friendly 
overture, he cannot be charged with a partial or distant 
knowledge of the social and commercial condition of the 
people concerning whom he spoke. His mission was to 
set forth in their true light the effects of Russian rule 
over the Mohammedan subjects, without direct reference 
to Russian schemes of advance. For this he was obl 
to array facts, and at least have statistics ready, if he only 
placed their results before his hearers, ‘However he may 
be inclined to magnify Russian crimes, social am 
economic statements would not permit of excessive €xag- 
geration, | 
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It has often been urged that the reign of violence in: 
the Khanates which preceded and indeed provoked, or 
at least served as a pretext for Russian invasion, made 
any change an improvement. English recollections of 
Bokhara, where still the blood of Stoddart and Conol 
remains unavenged, will fully support the charges ‘ad- 
vanced by the defenders of Russia. Sir Douglas Forsyth’s 
experiences of the law and order which he found prevail- 
ing in Yarkand, where the Bokhariot régime was taken as 
a model, could not serve to. do away with the evil 
memories attaching to that; holy and, bloodthirsty city. 
Professor Vambéry fully admits the justice of the claim 
‘set up by Russia to have substituted peace and respect 
for law for the former condition of things when justice 
“was as criminal as crime itself. In Russian Turkestan, 
as in other provinces, only legal murder and plunder by 
authority are allowed, and that is by itself a step of the 
advance of civilisation. To be sure it might have been 
alleged that in attaining this advance it has.been needful 
to slaughter innocent and helpless Yomuds, just as 
‘tactical reasons compelled the recent massacre of Tekke 
women and children, as described by Mr. Marvin. But it 
‘would be eminently unfair to attach to the second stage 
of occupation and settlement of a conquered country the 
stigma of the cruelties that, necessarily or not, ac- 
‘companied the first. It is certainly an apology for such 
proceedings to be able to point to a flourishing people, 
when, in the new order of things, commerce and manu- 
factures flourish, education spread, and morality un- 
checked by crime abounds. It is the heaviest charge 
against the Ottoman Turks, that under their domination 
‘the pristine manufactures of their subjects have dwindled, 
‘trade has languished, and decay has replaced former 
| prosperity. It is not our business to discuss the truth of 
the allegation, but it naturally recurs to the mind of the 
impartial hearer of the implacable facts adduced as to 
the material progress of the Mohammedans under the 
rule of the regenerating and redeeming Russians. The 
domestic industry of the Central Asiatics has not for long 
years been exercised to supply the demands of the luxury 
that once prevailed, but still, even in the recent years of 
comparative decay, the silken and woollen wares of 
Bokhara and Khiva loaded the long files of beasts of 
burden which traded with the Kazan and Mogul 
Moslems, and even with the Russians themselves. Now 
an influx of cheap Russian fabrics has destroyed even 
the demand in the home markets, the tide of commerce 
has flowed back upon Central Asia, but brought no com- 
pensating profit. The raw materials, indeed, are still 
xported in increasing quantities, and we might imagine 
than an equilibrium at least of exchange might be thus 
maintained. Russian monopoly has beaten down the 
prices, the demand increases, but the market 
steadily falls. Central Asia exports more and more 
of her silk, cotton, dried fruits, and hides ; but 
there is no competition, for Russian exclusiveness forbids 
it. The unhappy Central Asiatics fare much as the 
aborigines in the market of New Amsterdam, where no 
amount of furs could outweigh the foot of the Dutch 
trader. If exports and imports profit not, still there may 
remain the carrying trade. This, too, has been usurped by 
the enterprising Russian. Moreover, Russian prohibi- 
‘tive duty has forced out of the Central Asiatic markets 
those articles that were formerly imported from India 
and Afghanistan. Prices have naturally risen, but the 
Asiatic Mohammedan consumer pays, the Russian mer- 
chant profits, and the English or Indian trader loses. 
Here we come to a direct chord of sympathy between 
the sufferers from “ Russian civilisation ” in Central Asia 
and the sufferers from short time in Lancashire mills. 
Ethnical affinities are very interesting, and appeals for 
Sympathy for our Indo-Aryan cousins are attractive, if 
not effective. But if once the manufacturers of England 
can thoroughly understand that the rivalry in Asia is one 
not of domination, but of trade, the largest room at 
St. James's Hall would be unable to contain the audience 
that would flock to hear Professor Vambéry demonstrate 
his case, Remoter from England, but not of less 
material interest, is the question of Indian tea. The 
Russian Chamber of Commerce in Tashkent, ten years 


, Set themselves not to open up free trade, but. to 
in the Indian-rival of the Chinese article which they 
‘made their profit out of. Assam tea was declared to be 
defiled by the fat of swine. Prohibitive duties and 
audacious ‘lies were piled together to raise an effective 
barrier against the introduction of the Indian teas. A 
cheap article for the Asiatic subjects was of no_conse- 
quence so long as the roubles poured into Russian 
pockets, . Sir Douglas Forsyth was able to confirm this 
Statement as to the tea trade by his own experience. 
He found that absolute prohibition existed against the 
introduction of Indian tea into Russian Turkestan. He 
carried his complaint to St. Petersburg, and was met 
with an absolute denial. He produced incontestable 
proofs of his statement, and was met with the reply 
that nothing was known of such orders at St. 
Petersburg. They were a pure home product of 
the administration of Turkestan, which seemingly 
not only makes war, but regulates international 
customs froprio motu. From the somewhat selfish view 
of the commercial condition of the Mohammedan 
population, and its reflex action on the trade of our own 
fellow-subjects, let us turn to their moral condition. It 
was a consoling thought, which linked indeed commerce 
and morality, that one blessing to a portion of the human 
race has been conferred by the Russian rule. The 
horrible traffic in flesh and blood, which stocked the 
bazaars of Khiva and Bokhara with human chattels— 
not of negro, but of even Aryan race—has ceased. Of 
this at least there seemed no question. The Hungarian 
Professor has suggested a doubt which Professor Martens 
ought at once to.clear up, as to the destination of the 
captives which the Tekke man-stealers still carry off from 
unhappy Khorasan. We confess that the arguments of 
Professor Vambéry as to the decadence of morality, which 
he asserts to be. the consequence of Russian rule acting 
as a solvent on the restraining power of the Koranic ye 
are rather of the fanciful order. To drive people to the 
mosque with whips, and to inflict condign punish- 
ment on the drinker of wine or raki, are customs 
that may well be abandoned. If their abandonment 
produces _licentiousness, it is the natural result of a 
system that acted only by means of fear, and was only 
effective in restraining public offences against its code. 
It may fairly be owned that such or similar evils prev, 
in our own Asiatic dominions. ‘That the Russian vice 
of drunkenness, as without undue prejudice we may term 
it, should find eager imitators is only too likely. It is 
hardly a sufficient cause to impugn Russian rule, or im- 
peach Russian civilisation. It is the presence of the same 
administrative dishonesty which has provoked the fury of 
Nihilism in St. Petersburg that is paralysing the power of 
Russian civilisation in Tashkent. “ European rulers ” lose 
“face” in Asia, because in Turkestan there is peculation 
and oppression. To the enemies of Russia (and her own 
aggressive policy compels the hostility of unwilling foes) 
there is no more welcome passage in the impe: ent 
brought against her, than that the bureaucracy in Turk. 
estan have followed the customs of their fatherland, and 
that the spasmodic justice of the kadi has been succeeded 
by the chronic corruption of the Russian officials, ; 














































THE FRENCH. REALISTIC SCHOOL. 


One July Sunday in 1831 Eckermann was talking with 
Goethe about Victor Hugo, then a young man of twenty- 
nine, and the recognised head of the new romantic move- 
ment. “He is a fine talent,” said Goethe, “but quite 
entangled in the unhappy romantic tendency of his time, 
by which he is seduced to represent together with what 
is beautiful also that which is most insupportable and 
hideous. I have lately been reading his ‘ Notre Dame 
de Paris,’ and required no little patience to PER the 
horror. with which this reading has inspired me. It is pre 
most abominable book that ever was written! Besides, 
one is not.even indemnified for the torture one has ‘to 
endure by the pleasure one might receive from a truthful 
representation of human nature or human character. ’ ‘His 
book is, on the contrary, utterly destitute of human 
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nature and truth. The so-called acting personages whom 
he brings forward are not human beings with living flesh 
and blood, but miserable puppets, which he deals with as 
he pleases, and which he causes to make all sorts of con- 
tortions and grimaces, just as he needs them for his 
desired effects. But what an age it must be which not 
only renders such a book possible and calls it into exist- 
ence, but even finds it endurable and delightful.” The 
fine mind of Goethe was always able clearly to appreciate 
where the limits of artistic treatment lay, and to his Hel- 
lenic spirit nothing could be more repellent than the crude 
brutality with which the romantic school marked its deter- 
mination to gain effect. But we may well feel sure that what 
Goethe objected to in “‘ Notre Dame de Paris ” was less the 
actual effects of the book itself, less the ghastly realism 
of Esmeralda’s tortures and hanging, than the results to 
which such defects must inevitably lead, when sanctioned 
by the name and the popularity of a man of genius. 
Could Goethe have lived to our day and read some of 
the productions of modern French literature he would 
be disgusted, but scarcely surprised. From certain seed 
certain harvest, and what he condemned in “ Notre Dame” 
was the first germ of that realistic school which has 
borne of late such strange and bitter fruit. The words in 
which Goethe the old denounced the faults of Victor 
Hugo the young would apply in every particular with 
still more damning force to the realists of to-day. It is 
certainly strange that the great romantic movement of 
which Byron and Sir Walter Scott were the creators, 
should have any connection with the “ realismus” of the 
Zolaists. But the romantic movement became French 
beneath the hands of Victor Hugo and the wild youth 
who had Cromwell for their Bible, and to Victor Hugo 
we owe that determination to be effective at any price, 
which has created a new school of letters.. There is a 
fine historic irony, however, in the way in which the 
unsparing enemy of the classicists is now in turn aban- 
doned by his proper offspring, and his works quietly 
shelved by the realists as interesting specimens of a 
bygone style of art. M. Zola criticises the defects of 
“ Ruy Blas ;” earth is slain by its own iron. 


Realism, as a sctool, is of recent growth, and its chief 
interpreter is M. Emil Zola, though Gustave Flaubert may 
fairly claim to have given one of the strongest impulses 
to the movement by his ‘‘ Madame Bovary,” andthe famous 
jrocés in which he vindicated his right as an author to 
draw men and women as they are. This is the shib- 
boleth of the school ; they claim to take life as it is, and 
to treat it accordingly. To them itis no fairyland, no 
fool’s paradise of pleasing loves, where Prince Charming 
marries the fair one with the long golden locks, and the 
pair live happily ever after ; it is no dream-kingdom of 
gods and heroes, where Theseus and Herakles, and Amadis 
and Launcelot wander over the earth, waging war with 
tyrants, conquering giants, and setting free fair distressed 
damsels. To the realists life is not poetic, not romantic, 
not heroic, not beautiful ; it is their creed that humanity 
is always and only actuated by the basest passions, and 
that honest men or chaste women are as likely to be met 
with in social existence as the dodo or the mastodon, and 
would be scarcely less out of place. For them the world 
is a hideous carnival of sin and sorrow, where all take 
hands in a devil’s dance round the shrine of the calf of 
gold, to the pipings of Priapus. They will soon strip off 
all the nonsense from that story about Prince Charming 
and the fair one with the golden locks. They know well 
enough that she never cared two sous for his royal 
highness, but only married him for the sake of his fine 
house in Paris, and his horses and his chateau at Trouville, 
and to be able to give jeudis thronged by the best 
society, and honoured more than once by the presence 
of royalty. Do you think she cared when she dis- 
covered Prince Charming’s intrigue with her sister, or 
troubled her head about that Jetzt matson in the Bois de 
Boulogne in which the reigning star of oféra-bouffe 
soothed the Prince from his cares of state? He, on the 
other hand, was of course most indiscreetly indifferent to 
the devotion of Horace the journalist, and only shot him 
that morning because of an unlucky paragraph in the 
figaro re‘lecting on the cut of his princely trousers. In 


such a fashion do the realists trample down the little 
flowers of and romance with which an unwise and 
self-deceiving humanity allowed itself to be beguiled til} 
M. Zola came to teach it better. , 
M. Zola and his followers have determined to renovate 
art. They think it has grown old, and must be cut up. 
and cooked in their stew-pan, to issue forth again 
and vigorous, and suited to the tastes of the age. Against 
all the old theories—above all most certainly against that 
one which held that art was intended to delight—th 
have declared war, and they think evidently to see: 
the superstitions which have hitherto enslaved the world 
of letters crumble away into nothingness before the blasts. 
of their tin trumpets. Aristotle shows that all art is. 
imitation, but M. Zola teaches that imitation itself is art, 
He and his school aim at photographic fidelity in all 
touch upon. Their principle is that in minute detail. 
the secret of artistic success is hidden. Therefore 
whatever their theme may be, they dwell upon it 
with a crawling fidelity. Whether the subject is a beauti-. 
ful woman, or some foul disease, or a bundle of dirty 
clothes, or the interior of a garret or of a palace, the 
principle is the same. They will treat of the woman 
with an anatomical precision and completeness which 
leaves Swinburne simply nowhere ; they will gloat over the 
disease with the delight of a college of surgeons, and 
present its every hideous detail with the greatest came ; 
while nothing of the splendour or squalor of salon or 
garret will be omitted—not a clock, not a curtain, nota 
cobweb, not a cockroach. When this principle is in- 
augurated, the rest follows as a matter of course. It 
is easier and’ more effective to be faithful where the sub- 
ject is grotesque than where it is beautiful, easier where 
horrible than where grotesque, and in the same way it is 
much easier to make capital out of very bad men and 
women than out of very good. Once the taste for this 
sort of thing is fairly started success can only be kept up 
by heightening the effect next time, and the realism is 
made more and more revolting, until at last it happily 
passes the border line and becomes ridiculous. . 
This is the case with “ Nana.” As M. Zola is the chi 
of the realistic school, so “‘ Nana” is the chief as it is the 
latest of realistic productions. ‘ Nana” has been talked 
about a good deal and read a good deal, but, so far as we 
know, the truth has not been told about it yet. We have 
read “ Nana,” and we were not at all shocked or startled, 
but we were alittle disgusted, and hugely bored. “Nana” 
is a silly literary humbug, and one of the dullest books 
ever written. It is not immoral, though it is meant to 
be, because it is really too dull and too nonsensical to do: 
any one any harm. There is not a single new idea in it, 
not a single striking scene that is not stolen, and spoilt 
in the stealing, from Balzac ; but it has a certain interest, 
inasmuch as it is at present the last word of a noisy and 
offensive literary clique, and therefore may be taken as a 
fair specimen of the best and worst they can do. From 
the reading of “‘ Nana” we have arrived at two important 
results. First of all, that a writer who is deliberately 
anxious to shock his readers will never follow M. Zola’s 
method of keeping up an incessant repetition of shocks 
like a galvanic battery in full play. After about ten pages 
of indecency well kept up the reader becomes inured to 
the thing, and “ Nana” becomes as harmless as a tract. 
When a writer is as indecent as the French law will allow 
him to be in his opening chapters, he has no power of 
increasing his effects, and can only keep on repeating 
them ; thus the at first alarmed mind of the reader be- 
comes gradually hardened, then indifferent, and finally 
bored. It is just a similar case to that of some European 
who on visiting, say, Zululand for the first time, would in 
the beginning be a little startled in his conventional 
notions of propriety by seeing men and women going 
about stark naked ; but in a very little while he would 
grow used to the custom, and become absolutely i- 
different to the recognised nudity of his Kaffir acquaint- 
anceship. The second point is still more damaging to 
M. Zola’s position as a realist. We have said that he 1s 
as indecent as French law will allow him to be. But 
there comes a point at which even he must draw the line, 
and when such a point is once admitted or enforced, tke 
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whole theory and »principle of realism goes to pieces like 
a shattered soap-bubble. Let him do his best, M. Zola 
cannot make his workmen’s or courtesans’ conversations 
in the least like what they really are, and in his most 
audacious scenes and situations he is inexorably com- 
pelled to keep carefully away from any approach to 
complete realism. As old Osbaldistone, in Scott’s “ Rob 
Roy,” said of his son, “ He does not understand the 
beggarly trade he has chosen,” and his, most disgusting 
episodes and most vicious conversations are as far re- 
moved from reality as is the fairy machinery of “ The 
Tempest.” i 

They are to all artistic intents and purposes pure ideal- 
ism. Thus the boasted triumph of the realistic school is as 
unrealistic, as fancifully and fantastically untrue to life, 
as a sick man’s nightmare or one of Hoffmann’s stories 
in the Callot manner. How well some of the words 
from Goethe with which we began may be applied now. 
*‘ One is not even indemnified for the torture one has to 
endure by the pleasure one might receive from a truthful 
representation of human nature or human character.” M. 
Zola’s characters are indeed “ miserable puppets,” as true 
to life as the typified vices and passions of a medizval 
allegory. One puppet is the representation of intoxica- 
tion, another of lust, another of greed, another of ambi- 
tion, and so on ; but all are “utterly destitute of human 
nature and truth.” The one common feature of M. 
Zola’s characters—their invariable viciousness—does not, 
as he fondly fancies, make them the more true to life. 
According to Aristotle in the “ Poetics,” it is by virtue or 
vice that all mankind differ from each other as to their 
manners ; but in M. Zola’s world they only differ in 
degrees of vice, whereby he is as true to life as if he 
were to hold that, because convicts exist, all humanity is 
clad in grey and has its head shaved. 

We have heard that M. Zola, in spite of his terrible 
pictures of life, is really a good domestic man of the 
most approved dourgeois type, with a wife and family to 
whom he is unrealistic enough to be attached ; and that 
the knowledge of fashionable life and its surroundings, 
evidenced in “ Nana,” was gathered from stolen glimpses 
into costly dwellings during the absence of fair pro- 
prietresses, and effected by judicious tipping of va/etaille. 
We should think it exceedingly likely. Just as Punchi- 
nello is generally gloomy enough in private life with the 
false nose off, just as the revolutionist who wants to 
destroy everything is usually a man of meekly, gentle 
manners, so it would be highly consistent with the 
principles of paradox that the great realist, the unsparing 
portrayer of the radical viciousness of all mankind, 
should be a quiet individual of the gig-respectability 
standard, a model husband and paterfamilias. But he 
ought to stop writing nonsense. 


THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS. 


The racing season has now been in progress for more 
than a month, but none of the events which have as yet 
been brought to a decision have excited any interest out- 
side purely professional circles, unless exception be made 
for the two or three contests at Newmarket last week in 
which various candidates for the Two Thousand Guineas 
and the Derby tried conclusions. It is not until the 
tace for the Two Thousand Guineas is about to be 
decided, and the Derby is looming in the future, that the 
large body of people who feel a general interest in racing, 
independent of the chops and changes in the betting 
market, begin to scrutinise with any great attention the 
Sporting intelligence which occupies so prominent a 
place in the daily newspapers. Many, too, of those who 
rarely fail to witness the Two Thousand Guineas andthe 
Derby, or to be present at Ascot; Goodwood, and Don- 
caster, make a point of not “ going racing,” as the phrase 
ls, before the end of April, and though several thousands 
have been conveyed to and from Epsom this week, 
Where the Spring Meeting has been got through under 
the customary conditions, the sport which has been pro- 
vided for them compares very unfavourably with that 
which will be witnessed bya less numerous, and more 
select, company on Newmarket Heath next week. 
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‘Those who deplore, as all true lovers of the turf must 
do, the prominence given to handicaps, two-year-old 
races, and selling-stakes at most of the race-meetings 
throughout the country, would not be sorry to: see the 
early gatherings of the season eee altogether ; but 
too many interests are involved in their continuance for 
that to be expected, and from the third week in March 
to the third week in November the game of speculation 
will go on. The popularity of these early meetings has 
led, among other things, to a very considerable limitation 
of the betting upon the Two Thousand Guineas and the 
Derby, for speculators are so intent on the races set for 
immediate decision that the more distant ones are. 
overlooked. It may be said, in fact, that winter betting 
on the Derby is altogether a thing of the past, and though 
this is not, upon the whole, to be regretted, there can be 
no doubt that it has a tendency to restrict the interest 
felt in that race, and by so much the more to enhance 
the interest attaching to certain other contests, such, for 
instance, as the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot and the 
Grand Prix de Paris. Whether the Two Thousand Guineas 
retains all its former importance as a test race for the 
three-year-olds of the season is amore open question ; 
but, taking one year with another, the truth seems to be 
that it is gradually acquiring a distinctive character of its 
own, apart from any light which its issue may cast upon 
the Epsom prize. This is because: people are beginning 
to understand that the courses over which these two 
events are run differ so widely that the result of one need 
not necessarily foreshadow that of the other, and that a 
horse which may have run well over the famous “ Rowley 
mile” may be all abroad over the ups and downs of 
Epsom. The fate which has attended winners of the 
Two “Thousand Guineas when competing at Epsom of 
late years, and the frequency with which animals unable 
to get to the front at Newmarket have turned the tables 
upon their conquerors a month later, have lent addi- 
tional force to this theory, and no winner of the Two 
Thousand has secured the Derby since 1869, though 
nine of the ten have run for it. With two exceptions, 
these nine horses have failed even to obtain a place, and 
have been beaten by animals which had finished far 
behind them, so that to speak of the Two Thousand 
Guineas as a trial for the Derby is going against the 
most recent experience. 


Nevertheless, this has not always been the case, and 
the present generation of turfites can recall the double 
victories of West Australian, Macaroni, Gladiateur, Lord 
Lyon, and Pretender, while if Muncaster should happen 
to carry the Duke of Westminster’s colours to the front 
next Wednesday, those who believe in coincidences will 
anticipate the success of his stable companion, Bend Or, 
in the Derby, because in 1858 the late Sir Joseph Hawley 
won the Two Thousand Guineas with Fitzroland, and 
reserved the better favourite, Musjid, for the Epsom. 
The Duke of Westminster, however, has no option with 
regard to his unbeaten champion, for Bend Or has not 
been en at Newmarket, and two other names of note 
are also missing from the nominations. These are Beau- 
desert and Robert the Devil, the former of whom was 
disqualified by the death of Lord Anglesey, who had 
nominated him, while the latter had not been entered at 
all. Until the early part of last week, Robert the Devil 
was second favourite for the Derby ; but the Newmarket 
Biennial Stakes, which has been fatal to the chance of 
many a favourite, saw him defeated by an unknown colt 
belonging to Lord Falmouth ; and when the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas has been lost and won, Bend Or and 
Beaudesert will stand out as the two most formid- 
able rivals of the winner who, precedent notwithstanding, 
will be in the forefront of what Derby betting there is. 
In the absence of the three supposed “ cracks,” the race 
presents a very open appearance; for though Prince 
Soltykoft’s Mask, whose two-year-old career was a very 
respectable one, seemed at one time to be a head and 
shoulders above all his rivals, he, like his stable com- 
panion Robert the Devil, succumbed last week to one of 
Lord Falmouth’s three-year-olds, and has since retreated 
to comparatively long odds. The difficulty has been to 
find a favourite in his stead; and what racing men call 
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the “form” of the horses engaged in the race is so 
moderate that two or three candidates have in turn been 
elevated to and deposed from that position. At last, 
however, the balance of opinion seems to be in favour of 
an unknown colt belonging to the Duke of Westminster, 
whose trainer possesses the best means of ascertaining 
the merits of the three-year-olds in his stable ; and if 
Muncaster has answered the question asked of him satis- 
factorily, the recollection of how Morier three years ago 
failed to justify the hopes of Russley need not deter the 
public from putting their trust in the yellow jacket and 
black cap of the Cheshire duke. Muncaster leaves 
nothing to be desired so far as breeding and appearance 
are concerned, and, unless the French colt belonging to 
M. Lefevre is something out of the common, his oppo- 
nents are not of a very high order. This French colt is 
Beauminet, who has never yet run in England, but who 
made French sportsmen open their eyes by the style in 
which, with F. Archer on his back, he won the Biennial 
Stakes at Paris a fortnight ago, and the son of Flagéolet 
and Beauty will have plenty of friends if he is delivered 
safe at the post. There are occasions upon which defeat 
is more glorious than victory, and such was the case last 
week when M. Lefévre’s Brotherhood finished third for 
the Craven Stakes with 15 lbs. more to carry than the 
winner. The colt which beat him, Mr. Gretton’s Fer- 
nandez, despite his success and his relationship to that 
good horse Isonomy, is now at much longer odds than 
Brotherhood, who ran so well under his heavy weight 
that he may be trusted to take his own part on Wednes- 
day, and to turn the tables not only on Fernandez but 
on Merry-Go-Round, who, now that Lord Falmouth has 
withdrawn Apollo to prevent any quibble being raised as 
to the accuracy of his nomination, will carry the “magpie” 
jacket. It would be easy to show on paper that Mask 
has no chance of winning for Prince Soltykoff his first 
Two Thousand Guineas, as Merry-Go-Round beat her 
at even weights by a length, while the latter, with ro lbs. 
the best of the weights, could only just keep in front of 
Brotherhood ; evgo, Brotherhood is to Ibs. better than 
Mask. But previous running is so often reversed, that 
this will not deprive Mask of all his friends, some of 
whom will remember how Charibert, after being defeated 
in the same race last year, won the ‘two Thousand. 
There are other competitors in whose favour good argu- 
ments could be adduced, among them being the Duke 
of Beaufort’s Petronel, who gave promise of training on 
last season, and whose victory would be a very popular 
one, as would that of Fire King, who belongs to Lord 
Hastings, and is trained like Merry-Go-Round by 
Matthew Dawson. ‘Then there is The Abbot, who be- 
longs to Mr. Naylor, and a second French candidate in 
Count de Lagrange’s Milan, both of whom will need to 
improve very much upon their two-year-old performances 
if they are to win, and the probability, not to say the 
certainty, of the field being a moderate one, may induce 
other and unknown competitors to face the starter. 
What the Oaks is to the Derby, that the One Thousand 
Guineas is to the Two Thousand; but of the two best 
fillies of last season, one, Grace Cup, is dead, and the 
other, Océanie, is not entered. In their absence, the 
brunt of the battle will be borne by M. Lefévre’s Ver- 
signy, who, like her stable companion Beauminet, won 
at Paris last week, and the Duke of Westminster’s 
Evasion ; and it would be rather singular if the issue of 
the two races should be left to the representatives of the 
English duke and the French adventurer, as, with Mun- 
caster and Beauminet for the Two Thousand, and Evasion 
and Versigny for the One Thousand, seems very likely 
to be the case. 


PolsoNs ON THE TorLet TaBLe.—The Chemical Lecturer to 
the London Hospital, in his amusing discout'se on ‘* Fast Colours,” pointed out 
the evils arising from the use of some of the so-called hair restorers and dyes, 
certain of which contain metallic poisons highly injurious to the system of the 
consumers, ‘The use of such obnoxious articles is really unnecessary, since a 
thoroughly efficient and at the same time harmless paration, viz., Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil, has been extensively used for upwards of eighty years.—Sold by 
chemists and perfumers in usual four sizes. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SoNn’s SOSTENENTE PIANOS, with the 
Perfect Check Repeater Action, Patented throughout Europe and America, 


may be obtained on Sale, Hire, or the Three Years’ System, at 18 WiGMoRE 
Street, London, W. 


TURKEY AND MR. GLADSTONE. 
Constantinople, April 14. 

There is still much anxious speculation in Constanti- 
nople as to the manner in which the return to power of 
Mr. Gladstone’s party will affect the prospects of . 
The subject is one of burning interest to all, it jee 
chief topic of conversation, and according to their wishes 
or fears people are inclined to believe that the new order 
of things. which the incoming Liberal Cabinet will 
inaugurate, must bring a decided change, either very 
much for the better or very much for the worse. If even 
the latter, it will be thought preferable to the 
phase of slow decay, as tending towards a speedier 
ending of an intolerable situation, Even the Turks are 
growing impatient of this protracted agony. There is a 
feeling amongst them that something must be done to 
force, if not to save the situation. To their minds the 
Greek question offers the best field on which to try the 
experiment, and the opinion is gaining ground that the 
Greek claims ought to be settled by an appeal to arms. 
Should victory crown their arms, they argue, the digni 
of the Empire will have been retrieved, and the prestige 
of Islam upheld ; if defeat on the contrary should. fall to 
their lot, it is not in the nature of the Turk to quarrel 
with the decrees of fate, and it is more befitting a proud 
nation to submit to the force of circumstances guided by - 
an adverse Providence than to the pressure of Foreign 
Powers. 

At first the triumph of the Liberals was hailed with 
exulting joy by the Greeks and Armenians. “ Now is 
the time come,” they thought, “ when Mr. Gladstone will 
have it in his power to give effect to his loudly and often 
expressed feelings of goodwill towards us. Greece will 
have her rights, and the wail of perishing Armenia will 
be heard before it is too late.” In their vivid imagina- 
tions, they already beheld themselves safe under 
the broad shadow of their protector’s wide s ly 
for the Christians of the East. The feeling at Yildiz — 
Kiosk was very different: confusion and conster- 
nation filled the Sultan’s mind ; his friends defeated, his 
enemies triumphant, what evil did it portend to himself 
and to his power? Quickly Said, Osman, and others 
were summoned to confer with him, to explain the signs 
of the times, and to consider whether the Fates must be 
propitiated by timely sacrifices, or whether the danger 
was such that it might still be averted by a few more 
promises. The Sultan’s counsellors do not seem to have 
been able to make up their minds at once, and during 
the interval of uncertainty an English company, which 
for many months had been kept waiting for the conces- 
sion for the working of the line of railway from Constan- 
tinople to Ismidt, obtained the Sultan’s signature to the 
contract ; and the official journal, the Hakzkat, suddenly 
opened its eyes to the shortcomings of the Government, 
addressed it in terms of honest upbraiding, boldly ex- 
posed its errors, pointed out how they might be repait 
advocated true and real reforms, not, as hitherto, idle 
efforts intended to deceive Europe, and, in fact, ad- 
ministered wise and sound advice, such as the Porte 18 
wont to receive only from ambassadorial lips. Reflec- 
tion, however, has brought no wisdom to the councils of 
the Sultan ; the Eastern mind, ever prone to put off the 
day of reckoning, has already recovered from the first 
shock of unpleasant perturbation, and is already com- 
forting itself with the idea that as it was in the days of 
Beaconsfield so will it be in the days of Gladstone, 4 
conclusion to which the Turks have arrived by re 
to their memory the halcyon days of the last Li 
Administration, when they were allowed to drift on as 
they pleased, when the influence of the British am- 
bassador was so little exerted that it was completely 
overshadowed by the all-powerful and_all-prevailing 
Ignatieff. The same reflections have also occurred to 
the Greeks and Armenians, and their expectations of 
benefits likely to accrue to them from the victory of the 
Liberals have also considerably moderated. 

The ill-feeling known to exist between the two Pashas, 
Said and Mahmoud Nedim, is embittered just now by 
their differences with regard to the year’s budget drawn 
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up by Said. An_ international financial commission 
sitting last year estimated the Turkish revenue at twelve 
and a half millions, the actual figure being probably from 
ten to eleven ; in the face of this, the Prime Minister 
has nevertheless contrived to show, on paper at least, a 
revenue of sixteen and a half millions. Mahmoud 
refuses to give the sanction of his signature to estimates 
in which he does not believe, so war rages pretty hotly 
between the two rivals in consequence. Well-informed 
persons do not, however, expect a victory for either: this 
time they believe it will end, as before, in a drawn battle, 
which will leave the Sultan master of the situation. His 
Majesty loves to see dissension amongst his Ministers, 
he believes that it makes them stauncher to himself; 
whereas, since union is strength, a perfectly united 
Cabinet might cause uneasiness to a suspicious master, 
and show itself less subservient to his despotic will. By 
fomenting the jealousies of some and fanning the hopes 
of others, he keeps the game in his own hands, whilst in 
his heart he leans to Said more than to any other of his 
present Ministers. Said has been his friend, his confi- 
dant, his adviser for years; he began life in a very 
humble position, and eventually was raised to the post 
of one of the Sultan’s secretaries ; from that time his 
success in life was assured, owing chiefly to his shrewd- 
ness, cunning, and talent for flattery, which have served 
him well, and have been of far greater service to him 
than if he were possessed with higher intellectual powers, 
his business being more to govern his master than his 
master’s country, and in this he seems to have succeeded 
so well, that it is commonly believed the Sultan thinks 
and acts but through the medium of his favourite. 

I doubt whether it often befalls to the lot of a sove- 
reign to find himself reduced to such a pitch of impe- 
cuniosity as to be obliged to receive a deputation of 
angry creditors—the purveyors of his army and navy, 
and his own palace. Such an incident is recorded to 
have taken place yesterday at Yildiz. The Sultan was 
at his usual look-out in the upper apartments of the 
palace, and was the first to perceive the approach of a 
long line of carriages, some thirty in number. The word 
was given, every man stood at attention, and a phalanx 
of aides-de-camp was drawn up at the gates to ask for an 
explanation. The occupants of the carriages explained 
that their object was to see the Sultan ; they had long and 
patiently provided the Imperial table, and his Majesty’s 
soldiers and sailors, without receiving payment ; they had 
applied in vain to the responsible authorities, pos only 
the day before had gone through a painful interview 
with his Majesty’s Prime Minister, at which much abuse 
had been given and received, but no progress made to- 
wards a settlement of their accounts, which, including the 
£99,000 for mutton provided for the palace, amounted 
. toa million, and they had now come determined to lay 
their grievance before the Sultan. His Majesty declined 
to receive more than two of their number, and after 
reading their petition dismissed them, with the usual 
formula that he would instruct his Ministers to look into 
the matter. So far he was as good as his word ; but his 
Minister not being provided with the magician’s wand, 
the mere looking into the matter will not produce much 
appreciable results. It is reckoned that the palace and 
its dependencies alone consume 180 sheep per day, and 
should the supply of mutton suddenly cease, retributive 
justice may possibly make his Majesty personally ac- 
quainted with those lessons of self-denial and privation 
which are being so cruelly taught over the length and 
breadth of his Empire. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Tuurspay, April 21. 


The only political event of the week is the circular 
addressed by M. de Freycinet as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to the French Diplomatic Service abroad. 
Having read the document, which is somewhat wordy, 
the question arises, what necessity existed to have issued 
it? Turn it over and over, and one looks in vain for a 
single new fact. There is nothing in it which has not 
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long been well known. Every one in France and in 
Europe is perfectly aware that the French Government 
is fervently attached to a policy of peace; that it 
threatens no one ; dreams of no conquest, and will for 
many years endeavour to cultivate friendly relations with 
all powers. 

On the other hand, the utility of reverting to the 
Hartmann affair so seriously may be questioned. It 
was after all an incident of a very ordinary nature, 
and it only tends to magnify its importance when we 
find it alluded to ina diplomatic circular which is sup- 
posed to treat on questions of general politics. Another 

oint is well worth notice. In the very opening of the 
etter M. de Freycinet refers with profound respect to 
the policy of M. Thiers. Is not this imprudent? Can- 
not the honourable Minister see that this may be used 
against him as regards his home policy? M. Thiers was the 
real founder of the Third Republic, and embodied his 
policy in a form the recollection of which should prove 
rather inconvenient to the heads of the present Govern- 
ment. “ Za République sera conservatrice, ou ele ne sera 
pas,” said the illustrious statesman. But for more than a 
year the Conservative Republic has joined those things 
that exist no longer. M. Thiers also said when he came 
to power that “the gravest fault a Government could 
commit was to excite religious passions.” This 
fault the present Administration has committed 
with enough imprudence and levity to make any one 
shudder. Why then try to cut in two the political 
system of the man whose foresight and incontestable 
superiority you praise? M.de Freycinet evidently has 
not thought of this. It seems to me that he was not 
more happily inspired when he alluded in his circular to 
the decrees of March 29. These decrees said in effect 
that the President of the Council had changed nothing 
in the secular policy towards the Christians of the East 
and of the extreme East. This is very easily said, but I 
should like to know what could the French Minister at 
Pekin, for instance, reply to the Chinese Minister if he 
said to him: “You impose on us establishments of 
Jesuits, and drive them away from your own country. 
Act eee. lf you consider these men dangerous, 
although of your own race and of your own country, why 
try to impose them on us who can only consider them as 
strangers?” ‘This argument does not admit of a reply. 
The time is past when Richelieu could conveniently perse- 
cute the Protestants in France and back them up in Ger- 
many. One now must go with public opinion, which 
sees and discusses everything even at Pekin. Here 
again M. de Freycinet had better have remembered that 
in diplomacy silence is golden. 

The nomination of M. Léon Say as French Am- 
bassador to London, although not signed, is not the less 
certain. nx revanche, the decree which names his 
collaborator on the ¥ournal des Débats for the of 
Minister at Brussels is already published. . John 
Lemoinne, who since 1840 has been on the staff of the 
Débats, has not ceased from that time to work for the 
press. He is one of the most brilliant writers of the day. 
His pen is always lively, and often cutting. He has had 
the _— fortune on many occasions to use language 
which will last, expressing as it does solid argument. It 
was he who said, at the time of the Crimean War, that 
the Allied Armies were about making the Eastern Ques- 
tion a Western Question ; and on the Italian campaign 
he wrote that Napoleon III. “ made liberty an article of 
exportation.” Last year, when Marshal MacMahon 
quarrelled with the —— of the Chamber, it was John 
Lemoinne who put forth the mot of “président en habit 
noir,” a cry which was echoed on the following day by 
all the Republican press. In a word, he is essentially u 
homme d@esprit, from whom much consistency of opinion 
must not be expected. It must not be forgotten that in 
1873 he lent all the power of his pen towards the restora- 
tion of the Comte de Chambord. As it was humorously 
said, “ He took the train for Frohsdorf, but stopped 
short at the first station.” M. Lemoinne is now sixty-six 

ears of age. All honours come together to crown him 
in his old age. He is Member of the French Academy, 
Life Senator, and Minister Plenipotentiary of France, 
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It may be remarked that henceforth the official titlé of 
French representatives abroad will be changed. They 
will no longer be called Ambassadors of France, bu: 
Ambassadors of the French Republic. Perhaps other 
countries will smile at a change of title to which 
Republicans attach so much value. 








AND FINANCE. 


—_¢——— 
FRESH FIELDS FOR CAPITAL. 


Although, as was remarked in these columns last 
week, there has been a comparative paucity of new en- 
terprises affording fresh fields of investment for capital 
since the trade revival set in, it would be a great mistake 
to conclude that this want will long remain unfulfilled. 
Some ingenious Continental economists conceived the 
theory some two or three years ago, when depression was 
universal and trade seemed to have been smitten with 
paralysis, that there would be no more good times for a 
b/asé and exhausted generation. We had reached (they 
alleged or surmised) what they called a “ definitive crisis,” 
from which there could be no recovery or emergence 
until a complete revolution had taken place, and new 
forces and agencies had commenced to operate under 
altogether new conditions. The main reason set down 
for this discouraging view was that the work of supplying 
the world with the means of intercommunication—by 
railways, canals, great roads, telegraphs, and steamboats, 
which inaugurated the modern period of prosperity—had 
been completed. There remained no vast schemes to be 
carried through even in Southern America, and Central 
Asia would offer no attraction for timid capital scared 
into excessive modesty by past tribulation. Yet at the 
very moment this and kindred theories were being ex- 
cogitated, vast new forces were being brought to light from 
the inexhaustible laboratory of Mother Nature, and there 
was talk of telephones, electric lights, and many more 
novelties. And nowthereare schemes and projects coming 
to the front, new suggestions and inventions of genius 
or plodding investigation which already laugh to scorn 
the ideas of these halting and faithless dreamers—faithless 
because they put no trust in all-bounteous Nature, or in 
man’s fertility of device. From the New World we hear 
of the Grand Panama Canal, which has lately and long 
engaged the thought of M. de Lesseps. In spite of the 
obstacles that may be thrown up by national prejudice, 
the author of the Suez Canal project is confident, after 
visits, lectures, and consultations in the United States, 
that he will succeed, and that he will do so by enlisting 
American ambition and price, and even the Yankee lust 
for profit on his side. It is odd that as the most serious 
obstacles to the Suez Canal were of a political order—the 
opposition, namely, of Lord Palmerston—so is the 
gravest difficulty in the way of the Panama Canal of the 
same kind. The Monroe doctrine blocks the road, 
though there is no reason to think it will prove insuper- 
able ; and M. de Lesseps is confident that all other obsta- 
cles, including the subscription of the requisite enormous 
capital, will be easily overcome. Further north, in the 
same hemisphere, we have the great Canadian project for 
the construction of the transcontinental railway, by which 
the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans will be linked together. 
Only this week the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada has surmounted the most formidable opposition 
that stood in the way of the prompt and energetic con- 
struction of the Pacific Railway. The amendment by 
which Mr. Blake sought to block the way by postponing 
the construction of the British Columbian section of the 
line, has been thrown out by a crushing majority. The 
Government of Sir John A. M‘Donald will now, therefore, 
take active measures to push on the railway, and 
to open up the vast regions of the North-West for 
settlement. The capital for this enterprise will largely 
come from England, and there will be an immense 
field for profitable enterprise in the sales of the lands 
along the new line of railway. While there are these 
great enterprises afoot in the New World there are others 
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of scarcely less moment in the Old. The Frerich Go. 
vernment have immense public works on hand, for which 
large sums have been voted, and there is now a talk of a 
grand canal to be cut across the south of France, and 
connect the Atlantic and the Mediterranean by a water. 
way running from Bordeaux to Narbonne. There is the 
usual chatter which all great projects are fated to meet 
about the impossibility of surmounting the natural im- 
pediments; but the genius to which we owe the Suez 
Canal, and will probably owe the Panama Canal, will not 
be foiled by minor difficulties. Here, too, then, is a 
field for capital which, if adequately and properly worked, 
would confer almost inestimable benefits upon civilisa- 
tion and trade. We might mention many other openings 
in prospect—in Asia and in Africa, as well as in America 
and Europe. There is one, however, to which we are 
anxious to direct attention, for if rumour be correct it wil] 
probably prove the greatest source of new wealth of al 
We refer to the extraordinary discovery which, i 
to the American papers, has been recently made by Mr, 
Edison, of electric light and telephone celebrity. The 
“Wizard of Menlo Park,” as our cousins call him, has in 
the search for something else accidentally lighted upon a 
chemical process by means of which he can extract 
untold treasure from the “tailings” of the gold 
mines—that is to say, from the refuse which is 
thrown away as worthless after the miner has 
extracted the precious metal. If Mr. Edison can 

do what the ew York Herald vouches he has done he 
has discovered a veritable “ philosopher's stone.” A Mew 
York Herald reporter who “ interviewed ” the sage tells 
us that he saw the transmutation effected before his very 
eyes, and that Mr. Edison stated he had obtained from 
certain “tailings” at the rate of 1,400 dollars to the ton. 
“Why,” continued the “ wizard,” “there are 50,000,000 
dollars at least in the tailings around Oroville, which I 
have already secured to be worked by my method.” If 
all this is not the most arrant imposture there is a 

of vaster additions to the world’s stock of the precious 
metals than the gold mines of California and Australia 
supplied. But the discoveries of Mr. Edison have so 
often proved mere “ bounce,” that we hesitate to attach 
credit to this latest and greatest of all until we have 
further confirmation of its reality. But whether or not 
the “ philosopher’s stone” has been found¥inJAmerica, it 
is certain that capital has ample prospects before it of 
“fresh fields and pastures new” for many long years to 
come. 


THE LAND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 
OF EGYPT. 


The improvement in the prospects of Egypt has 
received a striking illustration in the formation of a 
Land and Mortgage Company, the prospectus of whi 
has been issued this week. The effect of the operation 
of the decrees of the international tribunals and the action 
of the Loan Commissioners must be to throw into the 
market large portions of valuable land. Capitalists ready 
to purchase these estates, and able to await the turn of 
the market for what may be termed retailing the land in 
parcels, will presently find ready buyers, and profit 
according to their judgment and foresight. Another 
field for the profitable employment of capital in mort- 
gages will be opened by the effect of the legal reforms 
simplifying transfer. The rates of interest which have 
prevailed heretofore have been excessive, yet the neces- 
sities of the landholders and fellahs have compelled them 
to use such facilities as were within their reach. There 
is fair ground therefore for assuming that advances at 
what would here be deemed excessive, but in Egypt 
moderate, rates will be eagerly sought for on soun 
security. A company which proposes to utilise these 
openings for employment of capital would seem to want 
only that desideratum, the absence of which has cau 
the shareholders to reap disappointment from many 
promising schemes. A strong directorate, the met 
of which possess sound knowledge and experience; 
both of general? financial business and of spec 
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acquaintance with the peculiarities of Egyptian fi- 
nance, is a preliminary necessity. The perusal of the 
names of those who form the Board of the new 
undertaking would. segm sufficient to assure the most 
hesitating investor that where they lead the way it is 
safe to follow. Skill and prudence have reaped large 
profits from the judicicus application of capital to lands 
which needed money, just as others require irrigation. 
Careless and ignorant engineers have in the latter often 
wasted the expensive fluid and injured the fields. Im- 
prudent or negligent administration of land companies, 
as has been seen sometimes in promising colonies and at 
home, has resulted in loss to the shareholders. But where 
there is, on the one hand, a country whose natural powers 
have borne up against crushing mismanagement, and a 
people whose industry has survived oppression and 
plunder, and on the other, capital applied and directed 
by men whose names are synonymous with success, we 
feel that the risk at least of encouragement, though not 
of prophecy, may safely be run. Egyptian mortgages of 
the future will return their dividends far more securely 
than the bonds of the past. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 





“GEORGE BARNWELL” AT THE GAIETY. 


The series of what Mr. Hollingshead facetiously calls 
“ palmy day performances” of old pieces was at the Gaiety 
Theatre commenced on Wednesday last with “ George 
Barnwell.” The manager says in his prospectus: “At a 
period when the London stage is more distinguished for 
revivals than for original productions, it has occurred to me 
that a few afternoon performances of certain neglected 
dramas, like “George Barnwell,” “The Castle Spectre,” 
“ Pizarro,” &c., may give the playgoers of to-day an idea of 
the dramatic works that were witnessed by their grand- 
fathers, and relied upon to sustain the fortunes of the two 
protected monopolist theatres. The difficulty will probably 
be to get actors and actresses to treat these productions with 
becoming respect, but this is a matter of selection and stage 
management.” The idea is certainly a good one, and Lillo’s 
play, “The London Merchant, or the History of George 
Barnwell,” was accordingly presented at the Wednesday 
matinée, 

The history of the piece is a curious one, and it is sum- 
marised by Mr. Hollingshead on the playbill. It was origi- 
nally produced at Drury Lane in 1731 before a distinguished 
audience, including the poet Pope, and was very successful. 
The original cast was as follows :—Thorowgood, Mr. Bridge- 
water; the Uncle, Mr. Roberts; George Barnwell, Mr. Theo. 
Cibber ; Trueman, Mr. W. Mills; Blust, Mr. Weatherhilt ; 
Millwood, Mrs. Butler ; Maria, Mrs. Clarke. It was after- 
wards revived at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Covent Garden, 
Drury Lane, and the Haymarket, on more than one occasion, 
and is, as we know, still occasionally revived nowadays, 
when it never fails to please pit and gallery audiences. Mr. 
Hollingshead concludes his introductory notice very cha- 
racteristically as follows. He says :—“ The author of the 
piece was George Lillo, an estimable City man, born Feb. 4, 
1693. He wrote in all eight pieces, ‘ Fatal Curiosity’ and 
‘Arden of Feversham’ being the best known amongst them, 
next to ‘George Barnwell;’ and he died, respected and re- 
gretted, Sept. 3, 1739. He intended ‘George Barnwell’ to 
be played in Elizabethan costume, but the managers have 
always played it in Georgian dress. As a great moral 
Play it has converted many felons or would-be felons, who 
have shown their gratitude in effusive letters, and in some 
Cases of solid gifts of money to the actors. The present 
revival, I am afraid, will be too short to produce any such 
beneficial effect.” Whether any felons were present on 
Wednesday or not I am unable to say, but if they were, no 
doubt they were edified and interested. For, despite its 
antiquated language and the way in which the principal 
Situations are crowded on to each other, “ George Barnwell” 


is in many respects a powerful play. If some capable 
dramatist, say, for example, Mr. Wills, were to take it in 
hand and rewrite it, developing the characters and leading 
up to Barnwelli’s crimes in a less rough-and-ready fashion, 
it would make a capital drama. One can hardly goso far as 
to say, as Bladon does in his theatrical dictionary, that in 
its present shape “ the plot is ingenious, the catastrophe just, 
and the conduct of it affecting ;” but still there are the 
materials of a good play in the old piece. Those curious 
in such matters, by the way, should compare the scene in 
which Millwood, the courtesan, turns upon the merchant 
and says, at the end of the fourth act— 

Women, to whom you are the source of joy, 

With cruel arts you labour to destroy ; 

A thousand ways our ruin you pursue, 

Yet blame in us those arts first taught by you— 
with the scene in “ Forget-me-Not ” where the Marquise de 
Mohrivart exclaims, “There would be no place in creation 
for such women as I, if it were not for such men as you.” 
The idea that runs through the two scenes is the same. 

The play was exceedingly well acted. No doubt the 
Elizabethan dress made the stilted language sound less 
absurd than would the blue coat and brass buttons in which 
George Barnwell was wont to attire himself; but all engaged in 
the piece played seriously and quietly, and with a proper sense 
of their responsibilities. Mr. Maclean gave a forcible and 
well balanced rendering of Thorowgood the merchant, and 
delivered that worthy’s long speeches with admirable effect. 
Mr. Crawford played carefully as George Barnwell, and was 
warmly applauded, especially at the end of the act in which 
the heartless murder is committed. Mr. Fawcett acted 
Trueman with discretion, and Mademoiselles Wadman and 
Gwynne Williams may be commended in the minor 
female parts. As Millwood, Miss Louise Willes played 
with genuine power, and it said a great deal for her 
earnestness and careful art that she succeeded in holding 
the attention of the audience, and not raising laughter by 
the high-flown and sometimes ridiculous speeches she 
had to deliver. On the whole the revival was a success, 
Mr. Hollingshead tells that when the play was first produced 
the critics came to laugh with the old ballad of George 
Barnwell in their hands, but either remained to weep or 
pray. It cannot be said that any of the modern critics pre- 
sent on Wednesday did either, but in common with the rest 
of the audience they listened with attention, and although 
the play was certainly dull, it was indubitably interesting as 
an example of what our forefathers relished so much. It is 
to be repeated next Wednesday, and afterwards we are to 
have “ The Castle Spectre,” “ Pizarro,” and other old pieces. 
Mr. Hollingshead is certainly to be congratulated on the 
success of a somewhat daring experiment, and I believe 
that these revivals will be very popular. 

H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


MUSIC. 


The opera jogs along ; but the reappearance of Albani has 
exercised a very powerful effect. Married life seems to have 
agreed with the Canadian songstress, who is now even more 
rich of voice and winsome of manner than in her spinster days. 
Why such a hackneyed work as “Lucia” was selected for her 
rentrée is rather a puzzle, because Albani has many more cha- 
racters in her repertoire calculated to exhibit her powers at 
their best besides the inane heroine of Sir Walter Scott and 
Donizetti. The familiar music was excellently rendered by 
the chief personage, but the occasion was rather that of a 
friendly greeting than of a performance demanding criticism. 
A new tenor who was to have appeared was suffering from 
hoarseness, and could not sing, so that a substitute had to 
be found. Respecting that substitute it is well to be lenient 
and silent. Albani’s second appearance was in “ Rigoletto,” 
on Tuesday night, when she sang the music allotted to Gilda 
in a manner exempt from reproach. There is no need to 
trouble about the rest of the cast, which may fairly be said 
to have been up to Royal Italian Opera standard. : 

People have said long ago that Offenbach had written 
himself out, but there is still vitality in_his muse for those 
who are not already satiated with it. His latest success, 
“ La Fille du Tambour Major,” originally produced, and still 
running, at the Folies Dramatiques, and still occupying the 
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Alhambra stage, is about as full of lnaiing size and ear- 
tickling melodies as any of the doxufzs with which the author 
has delighted the public since his fame became established 
as a writer of lively and unpretentious music. But, if 
Offenbach still preserves the ability to string together 
an assortment of “catchy” tunes, he has not made any 
advancement upon his early efforts ; he retains his knack, 
nothing more. “La Fille du Tambour Major” is a 
comic opera, and not a doufe ; but although the 
gods and goddesses are done away with, and a little common 
sense enters into the plot, the character of Offenbach’s music 
is unchanged—it is as gay, rollicking, and defiant as ever. 
There is some reason to think that the composer, nettled at the 
success of Lecocq, attempted herein to be something more 
than a mere writer of fantasies ; but his comic opera, com- 
pared with that of Auber, bears a proportion akin to that of 
the earth to the sun. The new work is not a bad one of 
its kind. The story relates how a girl is brought up 
in a convent, believing herself to be the daughter of an 
id Italian duke, whilst in reality she is the offspring of the 
| duchess by a former husband—a French soldier, supposed 
' to be killed. According to the laws of natural selection this 
soldier’s daughter, though reared in a convent, gives unmis- 
takable evidence of her blood; and when a troop of 
French soldiers take her house for their resting-place, she 
is nothing loth. Not only does she provide them with good 
things, and disclose the “open sesame” of the Abbess’s 
cellar, but she falls in love at first sight with the young 
captain. Her supposititious parent, however, comes and 
takes her away to be the bride of an Italian Jarvenu, and 
the lovers part in sorrow. When next they meet it is in 
the palace of the old Duke, on the evening of the nuptials. 
The French have entered Milan, and here the company is 
quartered. A detachment of Austrians, sent for surrep- 
titiously by the old Duke, compels the Frenchmen to retire, 
which they do sword in hand. The last act gets mixed a 
good deal, but everybody is made happy ; the French troops 
—entering to a tune which tries its hardest, without success, 
to be the Marseillaise—occupy the town; the heroine 
is made happy with the captain of her choice; the 
Duchess goes back to the arms of her first husband, 
who has turned up in the person of the “ Tambour Major,” 
and there are preparations for high jinks as the curtain goes 
down. There are various episodes in the last scene which would 
need explanation, but as very few people except those blessed 
with abnormal powers of endurance are likely to remain 
through the wearisome three acts, no mention need be made 
of them. Perhaps the most satisfactory figures in the piece 
are the drummer-boy Griolet, and the vivandiére Claudine— 
capitally payed respectively by Miss. Fanny Leslie and 
Miss Edith Blande. They too have the best piece of music 
to sing in the duo, “There was once a Princess lovd a 
soldier,” conceived and carried out quite in the spirit of 
comic opera, though purists may perhaps consider it a 
trifle vulgar. Mr. Carlton, late of Her Majesty’s Opera, 
has taken service at the Alhambra with good effect ; 
he sings like an artist, and looks and acts like a gentle- 
man. Mr. Fred Mervyn is really good as the “ Tambour 
ron op though he descends to flippancy in the last act—a 
fault easily remedied—and Miss Constance Loseby sings the 
music written for Stella with every intention of doing it 
justice. The gentleman who plays the old Duke has made 
the character a study ; and, in a certain sense, his perform- 
ance is entitled to be classed amongst the best. Offenbach’s 
music is dene ample justice to at present; the chorus 
has been well drilled, and the band, under Mr. Jacobi’s 
direction, leaves nothing to be desired. Although the 
opportunities for spectacular display are not very great, the 
scenery is always rich and appropriate, and the incidental 
ballets—short as they are—are carefully arranged. 
DESMOND L, RYAN. 





THE LITERARY EXAMINER, 
MIRACLE PLAYS. — 
Miracle Plays and Sacred Dramas. An Historical Essay, - By : 


Dr. Karl Hase, Translated from the German by A,. 
Jackson. Triibner. 


The sacred drama is a subject which should. awaken 
more general interest than there is reason to that 
it does. This interest should be intensified in those who 
not only take pleasure in the modern drama, but regard 
it as an all-powerful instrument of culture: That it is 
capable of fulfilling this office has been the opinion of its . 
supporters from the earliest times. Actuated | by this 
belief, some of the more learned of the early: Christians 
endeavoured to rescue the drama from the influence of 
its licentious Roman patrons, though it is but fair to 
that they did this only after having failed to repress it 
altogether. Christianity triumphed over Greek mythology, 
but it could not resist the influence of Greek culture, 
Hence it adopted the form of the Greek drama, while 
endeavouring to give it a Christian colouring. St. G 
Nazienzen is said to have been the author of the 
‘“‘ The Passion of Christ,” the text of which, however, is 
largely borrowed from the works of Euripides. But this — 
attempt to graft on an old culture the tenets of a new 
faith scarcely survived its birth, and for many centuries 
from this period the Church banned the stage. The 
drama almost died out, save for its recognition by the 
devout scholiast within the walls of the cloister. — It was 
destined never to emerge from this retirement, — 
a new form and under a new inspiration. The solen 
Eucharistic feast supplied the point of the new departure. 
The symbolic ritual assumed quite a dramatic signifi- 
cance, so vividly did it realise to the rapt mind ofthe 
devotee the tragedy of Golgotha. A further development 
in this direction was given to the mass by its more néal- 
istic celebration at Easter. On Good Friday the story-of 
the Passion was rehearsed, with special singers for, Christ 
and Pilate, choruses of priests and soldiers, and a marra- 
tive in recitative. From this to the regular perfor 
of miracle plays was but a step, and the later Mysteries 
and Moralities followed in logical sequence... The.record 
of this remarkable phase of. religious propagandism. is 
eminently interesting and instructive, and no. one has 
placed it before the public with greater zeal and ability 
than Dr. Hase. seas 
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The processions in which the towns used to celebrate 


the birth or death of patron saints lent their aid im_the 
institution of the religious drama. Besides the “ priests 
and friars in their picturesque costumes, and the gull 

and corporations in their festival robes, with their tap 

and banners,” there were many pious mummeries, chiely 
confined to the representation of personages, such as 
Adam and Eve performing some such characteristic 
as that of eating the fruit of the Tree of Knowled 
Then the seasons of the year as well as the festivals’ of 
the Church were commemorated in like manner. = 

shepherds of the Abruzzi, the wise men of the East, 
found welcome representatives, while the early historic 
Church even made an attempt to give a more significant 
realization to the Eastern legend. A crucifix was laidn 
a shallow grave on Good Friday, and on Easter Sunday 
was taken out and elevated amid the most extreme fe 
joicings. More dramatic effects were soon added by the 
introduction of other characters. The scope of the story 
portrayed was gradually widened until it embraced not 
only the fall of Adam and Eve, but the descent of 
Lucifer and his angels from heaven. In this manner the 
Easter play rose to the popularity and influence it once 
enjoyed. The Christmas play had a_ similar orgis 
represented many of the same characters, and was per 
formed by the same people. Thus naturally the sacred 
drama began, and, as was to be expected, if acquit 

new features as it grew in importance and popularly: 
One striking example of this is found in the “ Rise and 
Fall of Antichrist,” an’ Easter play of the twelfth cen 
tury, found in the convent of Tegernsee, in the Bavarian 
highlands. This work, Dr. Hase remarks, “appeals 


An evening entertainment of the good old sort is promised 
for Wednesday May 5, at the Princess’s Theatre, which is 
about to be rebuilt. Mr, Harry Jackson will appear for his 
own benefit as Jack Strop in “ Robert Macaire,” and will give 
his imitations of actors and his impersonation of the great 
Napoleon. The “ Streets of London,” with Charles Warner 
as “ Badger,” will conclude the performance. 


Our enterprising contemporary, the Graphic, has just 
published a Parliamentary map showing at a glance the 
present representation of England and Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland. It is printed in colours, and shows the distribution 
of the Liberal, the Conservative, and the Home Rule votes by 


counties and by boroughs. _ It is so well done that it will be 
sure to be popular. 
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to have been written partly in adoration of Christ, 
and partly to celebrate the succession of Germany 
to the imperial sovereignty of Rome.” Two other 
remarkable features strike us as equally worthy 
of mention, though the learned writer does not 
notice them specially. One is the introduction of alle- 
orical personages in a more pronounced manner than 
in the earlier “Wise and Foolish Virgins,” thus antici- 

ting, if not suggesting, the later Moralities ; the other 
_ 1s the immense scope of the work, and the tremendous 

issues it attempted to set forth if not to settle. The 
combatants are the Church, the German Emperor, the 
Kings of France, Greece, Jerusalem, and Babylon, and 
then the forces inimical to Christianity, such as Anti- 
christ, Heresy, and Hypocrisy. The world is the scene 
of the conflict, which ultimately results in the overthrow 
of Antichrist and the triumph of the Church. The con- 
ception of the work is undoubtedly very fine, though its 
representation was naturally greatly lacking. Dr. Hase, 
who has evidently carefully examined it, says that “the 
speeches and chants are in rhymed verse ; every speaker 
says what he has to say without any dialogue properly so 
called, and the heralds repeat word for word with epic 
brevity the messages delivered to them. Thrice, also, in 
different parts of the piece the three allegorical per- 
sonages repeat their sacred warnings. Everything is very 
clear, and, in spite of the Latin, in accordance with 
simple, popular conceptions—only the end is too gravely 


majestic, and not illustrated, as might have been 


expected, by the return of Christ.” 
With the widening of the scope of the sacred drama, 
and the addition to it of allegorical and secular characters, 


the Church’s interest in it gradually declined. Dr. Hase 
says that “ From the thirteenth century the miracle play, 
in its gradual severance from the Church offices, was 
confounded by the Pope, some bishops, and their 
synods, with other less spiritual amusements, and banished 
At the same time, almost univer- 


from the churches. 
sally, the people ascended~ from the place of the 


spectators to the stage, so that the priests thenceforward 
only directed the action, or retained the individual 7éJes 
of pre-eminently sacred personages.” This change natu- 
rally brought about the adoption of the vulgar tongue 
in place of the Latin hitherto used. As the plays ad- 
vanced in popularity they increased in importance. 
Sometimes a whole town was summoned to take part in 
the representation for the honour of Christ or the good 
Such persons as wished to have parts 
assigned to them “ had to place in the hands of an officer 
of justice a signed paper, in which they swore, on pain of 
death or the forfeiture of their goods, that they would 
carefully study the ré/e they undertook, and that they 
would appear on the day fixed for the performance. As 
the common people found many suitable parts—for 


of their souls. 


instance, those of the Israelites in the wilderness, or the 
Jewish spectators of the entry into Jerusalem, at the 
judgment-seat, and during the Crucifixion—great numbers 
flocked to offer their co-operation. Sometimes nearly 
half a town acted, while the other half looked on in 
company with the people from the surrounding districts.” 
When we remember that the performance sometimes took 
several days, and embraced the chief points of theinspired 
narrative from the Creation to the Judgment Day, we can 
understand the zeal required of both performers and 
Spectators to make the play a success. 

There are many other features of interest in Dr. 
Hase’s lecture on the Mysteries of the Middle Ages to 
which we should like to draw attention did our space 
permit. ‘The second lecture takes us to the time of the 
Reformation, when the miracle play obtained a new lease 
of existence from the opportunities it offered for the 
Introduction of polemics. Of course these opportunities 

ad not been wholly lost sight of in preceding ages, 
though the need for their use was less apparent, and, 
indeed, less real. Dr. Hase notes that “in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century a drama by a troubadour, en- 
titled “ The Heresy of the Fashions,” was acted ‘at the 
country residence of the Marquis Boniface of Montferrat. 
It endeavoured to prove, in the straightforward style which 


distinguished the first controversy, then a controversy of 


destroy drama, heretics; and troubadours.” 


Catholic with Catholic, that the heretics were more 
properly the true Church, and that the Fathers, the 
teachers of the early Church, were the originators of heresy. 
But the Roman Church was still powerful — = 

t the 
conditions of the controversy altered as circumstances 
changed. As the universal motal sovereignty of the 
Roman Church declined, jests at its e , as well as 
polemical dissertations directed against it, became more 


and more frequent. In 1522, a play called “The Devourer 
of the Dead” was performed in Berne, the character and 


intention of which is sufficiently shown by the names of 


some of the characters. Chancellor Surface, Abbot Never- 


enough, Dean Slay-the-poor, Provost Moneybag, Vicar 
Fabler, Bishop Chrysostom Wolfyard, Cardinal Haughty, 
and Pope Unchristian, united together in their official capa- 
cities to defraud the dead as they had deceived the living. 
St. Peter appears on the scene, and is represented as re- 
garding the knavish throng “through his glasses.” 
Polemical plays of this sort became very popular, espe- 
cially in England and Scotland, where they were naturally 
employed chiefly in aid of the Reformation. The change 
in the personages represented was considerable, but it 
was not greater than that effected in the character of the 
play and the lessons it was designed to inculcate. In the 
Mystery all that was represented was either the principal 
events of sacred history, or the triumph of virtue over 
vice. In the polemical plays theological passions added 
a previously unknown quality to the representation, and 
the war of churches and sects became its principal in- 
spiration. Dr. Hase includes the Passion Play of Ober- 
ammergau in this class, though it is difficult to see that 
even the echoes of polemical strife linger in the quaint 
performance given every ten years in the Bavarian high- 
lands. The description of the play is highly interesting, 
though too long for quotation. Itwill be read with pleasure 
and advantage by those who intend to go to Oberam- 
mergau this year to see it represented. 
In the lecture upon the revival of the sacred dram 
in Spain, Dr. Hase refers to no earlier example of the 
Autos than the shepherd plays that were produced at 
the end of the fifteenth century, though there is little 
reason to doubt that earlier works existed and had been 
performed. These Avu/sos differed only slightly from the 
Mysteries of the rest of Europe. The “Lives of the Saints’ 
were variations from the old models to the extent that 
they were the legends of the heroes of the Church given 
in a dramatic form. Some of the later works, especially 
those by Calderon, possess striking literary and poetic 
merit, as Mr. G. H. Lewes’s admirable translations have 
shown. ‘The chapter on the occasional traces of the 
religious drama in the French classical tragedy will be 
found highly interesting, especially to those who are 
familiar with the works of Corneille and Racine. Gou- 
nod’s opera “ Polyeucte ” closely follows, we believe, Cor- 
neille’s tragedy of the same name ; but the earlier work 
differs greatly from the legend from which it was derived. 
This legend is found in the “ Vitze Sanctorum ” of Surius, 
published in Cologne in 1617, and this version of it is 
borrowed from Simeon Metaphrastes. The story here 
told is thus related by Dr. Hase: ‘ Polyeuctus, the 
Armenian, being instructed by a friend in the Christian 
religion, suddenly receives the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
and tearing to pieces the edict of persecution of the 
Emperor Decius, casts down the images of the gods. His 
father-in-law, Felix, who has been sent to Armenia to 
enforce the edict, seeks, by means of his daughter 
Paulina, to attract him back to his old duties ; but 
Polyeuctus regards her tears as temptations of the Evil 
One, and, dying a martyr, receives the baptism of blood.” 
Those who know either the tragedy or the opera will see 
from this that the original legend differs considerably 
from its modern version. | 
We cannot follow Dr. Hase further in his interesting 
analysis of French classical tragedies, much as we should 
like to. His subsequent lecture on Hans: Sachs and 
Lessing is particularly worth reading, the criticisms it 
contains striking us as being generally sound and 
scholarly. Lessing’s “ Nathan” is a wonderful work, though 


it is difficult to understand how a play, the object of 
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which was to promote religious toleration, could have 
achieved the wide popularity it obtained in Germany. 
In the last lecture on the Church and Theatre, the imme- 
morial antagonism of the two since the drama threw off 
priestly control is shown in clear relief. The view Dr. 
Hase takes of this antagonism is shown in his con- 
cluding remarks. “The Church,” he says, “as the 
brotherhood presided over by the Spirit of Christ, 1s 
necessary to the salvation of mankind ; the Theatre is 
only the instrument of an ennobling culture and a means 
of Saranless relaxation. The true union of the two forces 
does not lie in their identification, but in a friendly dis- 
tinction of their respective offices, which shall tend to 
promote the welfare of both.” Whatever difference of 
opinion may exist regarding the author’s opinion of the 
influence of the Church, few will dissent from his esti- 
mate of the power for good of the Theatre, or from his 
view that clerical antagonism to the stage is neither a 
natural nor a desirable state of things. 





POTTERY AGAIN. 


A Handbook of Pottery and Porcelain. By Hodder M. West- 
ropp. Chatto and Windus. 

The esthetic woman of the present day loves to deco- 
rate the walls of her rooms, and even those of her pas- 
sages, with plates and dishes of blue china, while she 
fills the “ Early English” shelves of the quaint articles 
of furniture produced by, we are sorry to say, American 
machinery, with pots and jars of similar cerulean hue. 
The husband looks on approvingly, and says to himself, 
“My wife is a person of taste.” Now this zesthetic 
woman is no longer an exception; on the contrary, 
judging by the drawing-rooms of South and West Ken- 
sington, of Tyburnia, Mayfair, and the shady groves of 
the Evangelist, she is the rule. At any rate, houses 
without blue china are few and far between. Whence 
has all this crockery come? How is it selected? Is it 
all beautiful, or is some of it, nay much of it, the veriest 
rubbish? Such are the questions which naturally sug- 
gest themselves to an outsider not blessed with that 
special culture which finds outward expression on walls. 
Again, the collectors of porcelain being so much more 
numerous than they were heretofore, how are their wants 
supplied? What sort of articles do they purchase? 

Information on all these heads would be welcome to 
the inquiring mind of one not infected with china-mania. 
But for him and her (their name is legion) who have 
transferred line engravings to the lumber-rooms and 
etchings to the attic, who disdain water-colours, and to 
whom chromographs are.an abomination, for these a 
guide-book, one instructing them in their purchases, 
guiding them in their selection, should be welcome and 
beneficent. For, after all, even allowing for the sound 
views which may lie at the bottom of the present 
fashion, even the most enthusiastic votary of blue and 
white must admit that the majority of specimens which 
ornament modern houses are not only far from perfect, 
but are made of inferior materials, are faulty in design, 
careless In execution, and bad in colour. Without 
entering into the minutiz of marks, nor expressing any 
preference for old ware over new, it may yet be demanded 
that persons aspiring to cultivated taste should exercise 
more discrimination than they do at present in their 
choice of pots, plates, and pans. To do them justice, 
many of them are very desirous of acquiring the very 
elementary knowledge necessary for this purpose, and 
this general desire has produced a small crop of hand- 
books. The crop is at present but small, strangely so in 
comparison to the extent of the fashion. But small as it 
is we have had occasion, within the last two years, to 
notice more than one of these alleged guides to col- 
lectors. Recently some deserved commendation, and 
some criticism at least equally well deserved, were given 
to Mr. Litchfield’s “‘ Guide to Collectors.” We have now 
before us a much more ambitious publication, entitled 
“ Handbook to Pottery and Porcelain ; or, a History of 
these Arts from the Earliest Periods.” This title is suffi- 
cient to awaken the most extravagant expectations. 
Visions of a study of Schliemann’s excavations, of an 


elaborate essay on buried cities, or of an investigation 
into the curious little potteries of the Abruzzi, vias loko 
the inquiring student. And the first page, in which it is, 
asserted that the works of the potter are excellently well 
adapted to be used as a standard of the pro of 
peoples in civilisation, encourages the idea that although 
the work is brief it will be at any rate accurate and 
philosophical. 


We regret to say that the fair promise of the title and 
first page is not realised in Mr. Westropp’s little volu 
He has erected an enormous scaffolding as if for a 
palace, and has built only a weak little shed. It may 
serve as a temporary shelter for the ignorant collector, 
but it cannot be his permanent refuge. That he knows. 
his subject fairly well it would be idle to doubt, but 
this book scarcely proves it. For evidence as to his 
knowledge we must refer to the author’s former works. 
To begin with, the attempt to give even an epitome of 
the history of pottery and porcelain in a hundred and — 
forty small pages could only be successful if the main 
lines and landmarks only were given, and minor details 
entirely passed over. Repetitions of course would 
be fatal to such a work, where every line almost would 
have to tella tale. An intelligible arrangement, a logical 
narrative of facts, and resolute adherence to important 
points would be indispensable. None of these rules. 
are adhered to. An attempt is made to include almost 
all and every style of pottery from the earliest ages, and 
in the latter ones even to say something about 
manufacture. The result is, of course, failure. While, 
for instance, Schliemann’s discoveries are not even 
alluded to, while the history of Greek art is compressed 
in such a manner as to make it incorrect from its very 
brevity, the comparatively unimportant circumstances 
attending the early changes of locality of the Sevrés 
works are recited at full length. Holland, includi 
Delft, is discussed in six lines under “ Porcelain,” 
in half a page under “ Pottery.” In the latter, the extra- 
ordinary statement is made that “the potters of Delft 
were accustomed to use names, and probably signboards 
or emblems, distinguishing their potteries.” Would the 
author be surprised to hear that this habit was not peculiar 
to the Delft potters? For his benefit, and that of his 
readers, we may mention that more than two hundred 
emblems and signs (as distinguished from marks, names, 
or initials) are known to have been used by other manu- 
facturers. Not satisfied with trying to squeeze the 
“History of Pottery and Porcelain” into his little 
volume, Mr. Westropp has added a list of the various 
marks on these wares; nor is there a single word 
implying that this list is given as anything but com- 
plete. In fact, if it is not fairly complete, it can be of 
no possible use to the collector, since the only object 
of a catalogue of fac-simi/e marks can be to serve asa 
guide. We find here two marks only for Delft—MP and 
D,AW, without any mention of the “signboards” or 
“emblems” alluded to in the text as a curiosity. Now, 
there are no less than one hundred and thirteen distinct 
marks of Delft ware, and the two given by Mr. Wes 
are neither typical nor particularly important. MP was 
mark of Cleffius in 1639, and the second “ peacock” mark, 
which is feebly imitated by Mr. Westropp, occurs in 
blue in Delft of 1657 to about 1670. We quote this merely 
as a proof of the absolute impossibility of compressing 
the information intended in so ambitious a programme 
into the space at Mr. Westropp’s disposal. Yet the limits 
of his space do not prevent his repeating himself ; for om 
page 90, of which the greater part is devoted to Persia, 
he tells us twice over that Persian porcelain is probably 
in reality of Chinese make, and gives his reason twice 
also. And the old tales of the derivation of porcelain, 
of Kaolin, and of the tradition which asserted that it 
had to be buried on the seashore for an enormous 
number of years, are repeated. Only Mr. Westropp 1% 
not even careful in copying these silly stories. He 
says that the Portuguese word. “ orcellana Ongl 
nally signified a little pig, then a coarse shell, from 
the similarity of its shape to the back of a pig,” &c. He 
evidently means a cowrie shell, and has either not COT 
rected his proofs, or has not paid attention to the authosity 
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from whom this is borrowed. A specimen of Mr. West- 
ropp’s accuracy—or shall we say of his knowledge ?—is 
shown on page 20, where, speaking of a vase, he men- 
tions ‘the names in Etruscan characters, between the 
figares of Charon arid another Aideous demon.” Since 
when, we wonder, was Charon a hideous demon? 
Further on, the French word “ faience” is “said to be 
derived” from the name of Faenza. Wecan reassure Mr. 
Westropp. He need not have been so cautious. “ Faience” 
is certainly derived from Faenza; there cannot be the 
slightest doubt on the subject, and we only wish that all 
his statements were as correct as this. Unfortunately, 
this is not the case, for we are informed on page 64 that 
the production of the ruby lustre is a lost art. We shall 
be happy to show our author specimens of very recent 
pottery in which this lustre is as apparent as in Brislington 
ware. We have, we think, sufficiently shown that Mr. West- 
ropp’s book does not come up to the programme he has 
laid down, We may add that to connoisseurs it will 
scarcely give any new information, while its bad arrange- 
ment and incompleteness are likely to mislead young 
collectors, The illustrations are no better than the text. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Tory Opportunity. By a Penitent Tory. (Chapman 

and Hall.)—If the foreign policy of the doomed Government 
has commanded the support of some few Liberals, both in 
the last session and during the election struggle, there has 
certainly been a schismatic sect within the Tory body. As 
the “Old Believers” are to the Russian orthodox, so are 
these old Tories to the Conservatives. Prominent names 
naturally occur, but the unnamed disaffected are more 
numerous than most people imagine. The author of “‘ The 
Tory Opportunity,” and the use that has been made of 
it, has combined in an able paper the floating com- 
plaints and half-uttered grumbles which have been forced 
from many an old Tory by the outcome of the six years of 
Tory rule. The old Tory wrote before the election, the result 
of which he predicted would be a victory for Lord Salisbury 
and his colleagues—a victory to him most distasteful. The 
domestic legislation of the last few years has produced more 
apologies than achievements. The old Tories think that 
much of what has been accomplished involves a scandalous 
departure from the primzval principles of Toryism. Thus 
they are especially disgusted with the Endowed Schools 
Amendment Act, the Public Worship Regulation Act, and 
the concessions to Irish Ultramontanism. Criticising the 
foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet, the typical old 
Tory recalls the days of Canning, and charges them with 
having fallen back on maxims then discarded. A wise and 
resolute policy on the part of England might have pre- 
vented the proclamation of April 1877, and all the 
train of consequences down to the Treaty of San Stefano. 
In lieu of the Palmerstonian adaptation of Canning’s prin- 
ciples as to rising nationalities and recalcitrant Turks, the 
Ministry were tempted to lead a popular reaction in favour 
of vigour. Mr. Gladstone succeeded in preventing a war 
on behalf of Turkey in 1876; and Lord Salisbury, who 
appears to think violence tempered by deception the highest 
form of statesmanship, contented himself with scolding the 
Turk who cared not for threats; and the Government 
lacked the courage of their opinions, as was proved by the 
declaration of neutrality. Old Tories regard Lord Salisbury 
as the dme damnée of the Conservative Government, and 
charge upon him all the sins of omission or commission, 
whether in Turkey or India, while his laudation of boldness 
lays him open to the charge of having despised good faith 
and fair play. An Irish proverb says, “The man on the 
dyke plays the best goal,” and this oldest of Tories must 
new feel that he has prepared a very severe rod to whip his 
beaten party. He must feel a glow of satisfaction that his 
countrymen have rejected a policy of barbarism, and turned 
out a Government the general incapacity of which ham- 
pered Lord Cairns and stultified Mr. Cross. The hereditary 
Statesmanship of country gentlemen has, in his eyes, been 
unable to prevail against the evil influence of Conservative 
men of business and of petulant peers. He at least has 
had an Opportunity of administering a most drastic scolding 
to the Ministry that misused the chance, and destroyed the 
Prestige of Toryism in England. 

Parliament and the Constitution. A Popular Explanation 
of the Rules, Forms, and Usages of the British Parliament. 
By Joseph Pullan. (W. Stewart & Co.)—Though issued as 
a school-book, this little volume should be read by all those 
who take an interest in Parliamentary matters. At the 
Present moment, when the attention of all classes is directed 





towards St. hen’s, this concise and clearly written 
manual will be found of great service. Even by the most 
ardent amateur politicians the workings of the Parliamentary 
machine are not very clearly understood, and to the large 
class to whom the strangers’ gallery of the House of Com- 
mons is a terra incognita such matters as “Select Com- 
mittees,” “ Privilege,” and “ Returns” are enveloped in a 
good deal of mystery. A careful study of Mr. Pullan’s book 
will enable any one to understand how the business of the 
nation is conducted. 

The Irish Question. By the Earl of Dunraven. (Edward 
Stanford).—Society has regarded the Earl of Dunraven chiefly 
as a daring traveller, who is oddly inclined to believe in 
Spiritualism ; but he is a good Irish landlord, the worth 
son of a father whose example in this respect was we 
deserving of imitation. Both as an Irish landlord and as 
one who cannot be impeached for neglect of his tenantry, he 
speaks and writes with a sufficient amount of authority to 
require attention. He has collected into one publication a 
speech delivered in the House of Lords last February, and a 
letter addressed to the proprietor of the New York Herald, 
with some prefatory ant supplemental remarks. It will be 
much easier to declaim about the imaginary wrongs of 
Ireland, which at present resemble the visions of past 
danger, which long after disturb the slumbers of the actor 
therein. Lord Dunraven does not hesitate to charge on 
“the cruel, selfish, and shortsighted policy of England, 
which destroyed Irish trade and industries, much of the 
present suffering and pressure which all admit and lament. 
At the same time, he points to the present agitation as a 
specimen of the disease which destroys Ireland. The 
people, it is true, have been, by former unjust laws, driven 
to find their only resource in the land, but agitation for 
measures of practical confiscation alienates capital and 

aralyses improvement. Lord Dunraven argues ably that 

nd should be free, its movements neither stimulated 
nor hampered by legislation, but left to the healthy 
influences of natural laws.” As to the burning question of 
Home Rule he incisively points out that no one knows what 
it iss We remember spending the long hours of a night 
journey in trying to get an ardent Fenian to define who the 
Irish were for whom he wanted Ireland; he repudiated 
religious, social, or class distinctions, and lost him in in- 
definite vagueness. A clamour for expropriation is intelligible 
enough, but a serious demand for an assembly, which seems 
to be now a central sessions or metropolitan vestry, and now 
a negative of the Legislative Union, is not comprehensible. 
To the adherents of this triform bogey of rebellion, we 
might reply in the words of the convicted ribbon man. 
When asked what would follow on the successful acquisition 
of Ireland by the Irish, he replied “ Begorra, your honour, it’s 
then the raal fightin’ would begin.” } 

Baroda Administration in 1874. By Dadabhai Naoroji. 
(Vincent Brooks & Co.)—The disagreements in the adminis- 
tration of Baroda which five years ago preceded the collapse 
of the late Gaekwar form the subject of Mr., Dadabhai 
Naoroji’s pamphlet. It would be equally accurate to describe 
it as containing a personal and acrimonious controversy. 
How a member of Parliament could have been induced to 
move that such a drochure should be printed at the national 
expense as a Blue-book, we fail to comprehend. — : 

Fynie’s Flower. By Brenda. (Hatchard, Piccadilly.)— 
“To the Memory of a Beloved Sister” is the dedication of 
this charming little volume. It will prove a welcome present 
to young folk of a religious turn of mind. 

The Fournal of Psychological Medicine and Mental 
Pathology. Edited by Lyttleton S. Forbes Winslow, M.B., 
D.C.L. New series. Vol. VI. Part I. Published half- 
yearly. (Bailligre, Tindall, and Cox.)—The first article in 
this number is devoted to an attack on what the writer 
terms “scientific atheism,” and the materialistic theories of 
Darwin, Tyndall, and Huxley are elaborately criticised. 
Full of deep interest is the long article, or rather series of 
articles, dealing with “mad artists.” James Barry, proud 
and poor, and labouring under a sense of fancied wrong ; 
William Blake, poet and painter; Benvenuti Cellini, as 
superstitious as he was imaginative; Benjamin Robert 
Haydon; Edwin Landseer; George Morland; “ The Cat 
Raphael ;” and Turner, are all dealt with critically but 
kindly, and recall to us how true it is that “great wit to 
madness nearly is allied.” The question of the curability of 
insanity is discussed at some length, and the number, 
besides other matter, contains a paper dealing with private 
lunatic asylums. : i 

St. Nicholas. No. 30. Vol. VII. April.—(Scribner and 
Co., New York) —Although this illustrated magazine is pro- 
fessedly written for girls and boys, children of a larger 
growth will be interested in its varied matter. The articles 
are diversified, humorously illustrated, and the number is of 


excellent value. 
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The English Catalogue of Books for 1879 (Sampson Low 
& Co.) will furnish an answer to the question so requently 
asked, “ Who wrote such and such a book?” “ Who is So- 
and-so’s publisher ?” and the like. It also shows at a glance 
the sizes and prices of all books published last year. 

The North American Review. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) April.—The article in this number that 
will attract the largest share of attention is one on the 
Irish land question, by Mr. Parnell. He reiterates his 
statement that a remedy for the ills of Ireland is not 
to be found in emigration, and urges the necessity of 
the farmers following the advice of the Land-League, 
“Keep a firm grip on your homestead,” by refusing to 
pay extortionate rents, and refusing to leave their homes 
unless forcibly ejected. The Bright clauses of the Land Act 
are critically examined, and Mr. Parnell proposes various 
alterations in them. Instead of paying down one fourth of 
the purchase money for land, the tenant must, if necessary, 
have the whole of it advanced to him. In conclusion, Mr. 
Parnell asserts that England purposely keeps the sister isle 
weak and poor, “ because she fears the Irish independence 
would be the first fruits of Irish prosperity.” An article 
dealing with the relations of Canada with the United States 
treats the subject exhaustively. The writer sums up by 
giving it as his opinion that the United States have no just 
ground to complain of the Canadian tariff; that there is no 
probability of change in the political state of Canada; and 
that it is most desirable an effort should be made to establish 
friendly relations between the two countries, General Grant 
and the Third Term is well written, though the eulogy of the 
General is a little too fulsome. ° 

The New Quarterly Review, No. 27. _ April 1880 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.)—An excellent number, with all its 
articles of more than ordinary interest. In ‘“‘ Our Public 
Schools” tlhe foundation of Marlborough College is traced 
from the conversion of the Castle Tun at Marlborough into 
Marlborough School in August 1843, down to its manage- 
ment under the present head master. The historical asso- 
ciations connected with the College are many. . Henry I. 
held court in it when it was a Norman castle. Parliament 
met within its walls in 1267. It was a royal possession till 
the time of Henry ‘VIII, who devised it to Katherine 
Parr, and by her marriage with one of the Seymours it 

assed to the latter family. It was defended by Round- 
onli against Royalists and then by Royalists against 
Roundheads, and the original castle having finally dis- 
appeared the Seymour to whom the place then belonged 
built himself a great Elizabethan country-house on the same 
site, getting the design from Inigo Jones. Dr. Watts, cele- 
brated for his hymns, was entertained in it. “ The Seasons” 
Thompson got drunk in it. The owners sold it to one of the 
Ailesbury family. It was for long one of the most famous 
inns on the Bath road, and the very same building became 
what is now known as “C House,” Marlborough College. 
The mismanagement which prevailed in the early days of the 
College is carefully traced down to its culmination in open 
mutiny in November 1852, when the head master resigned 
and was succeeded by Dr. Cotton—afterwards Bishop of 
Calcuita—who had been assistant-master at Rugby under 
Dr. Arnold. “The modern school,” says the author, “ is to 
be congratulated on the results it has achieved. The records 
of Woolwich, Sandhurst, Cooper’s Hill, and the Indian and 
Home Civil Services, as well as the unrecorded lives of many 
old Marlburians now doing good service in professions, in 
the arts, and in commerce in all parts of the world vouch 
for this.” “ Miracle Plays” sketch the rise and develop- 
ment, chiefly among ourselves, of an institution of which the 
Ober-Ammergau play is the sole lineal descendant and 
which is the parent of the modern drama. The author 
traces the history of Miracle Plays from the earliest Biblical 
play of which any fragment exists—the work of Ezekiel, a 
Jewish tragic poet who lived in the second century—down 
to the English Miracle Plays, in three series, the Towneley 
or Wakefield, the Coventry, and the Chester. Only three 
articles out of nine are signed, one by Dr. Jusserand, who 
contributes a paper of considerable historical research 
entitled, “ The Roads of England and Wayfaring Life in 
the Middle Ages.” Some stirring lines on “The Death of 
Arokel,” are contributed by E. W. Gosse; and a complete 
tale of more than average interest is excellently told by 
Thomas Hardy. An article on Russia will be read with 
interest, and the comparison instituted in it between 
Fenianism and Nihilism deserves more than passing 
attention. 


KITCHENS made light by means of Chappuis’ Daylight Reflec- 
tors. The cost is from 25s., the saving in gas or oil soon makes up for that 
outlay. Prospectuses sent on receipt of two stamps addressed (E.) Chappuis, 
Patentee, 69 Fleet Street, London. 
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late Governor of Kazan, has been appointed censor in ne 
place of Titular Secretary Grtigorieff, who retires on’ a 


pension. The Emperor has presented the latter with a gold 


snuff-box, with his portrait surrounded by brilliants. The 
Turkish Government has prohibited the circulation jin. 


Turkey of the Vordz and Pichela Armenia, as well as'of the 
Mshak, all three journals being printed in the Armenian 
language at Tiflis, and expressing opinions hostile to the 
Sultan. The people of Uleaborg, in Finland, presented a 
few days ago a diamond ring to Magister Kivekias in recog- 
nition of his public services while editor of the Finnese news- 


paper Kaiki, The Georgian poet, Prince Akaki Tsereteli, 
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has applied to the Tiflis authorities for permission to start a 
newspaper in the vernacular to be called the Gsa or Uay. — 
At first it will appear weekly, and afterwards every day. — 


Owing to the severity of the weather in Central Asia the 
Tashkent newspaper, 7urkestanski Vedomosti, has not arrive 
in Russia for several weeks past. 

The Russian painter Verestchaguine has presented 
20,000 roubles to the local school at St. Petersburg, where 
he first learnt drawing. 


The Russian literary news is as follows: The current 
number of the Rooski Vestnik contains the translation of the 
portion of Mr, Justin MacCarthy’s “ History of Our Time, 
dealing with events from the accession of Queen Victoria to’ 


the Congress of Berlin: “An Account of the Hungarian 


War of 1849,” by Oreus, is announced at St. Petersburg. 


Baker Pacha’s “ War in Bulgaria” is being translated for 
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the Voenni Sbornik, the organ of the Ministry of War. The _ 


Vestnik Evropi this month contains articles on the Russian. 
Nonconformist, Schuyler’s “ Life of Peter the Great,” and 


the “ Remarkable Events of the Decade from 1838 to 1848.” 
Tourgenieff assisted at a reading from Russian authors, 
which took place at St. Petersburg last Sunday. The jubilee 


of the Polish historian of the fifteenth century, Llugosha, is 
to be celebrated at Cracow on May 19. The current num- 
ber of the /storitcheski Vesinik (Historical Review) contains 


a survey of Russian history of the past 25 years, by Pro- 
fessor Aristoff. 
Mr. Frederick Cowen announces a performance at St. 
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James’s Hall of his dramatic cantata, “‘ The Corsair,” to take 
place on May 5. This work, which was produced with such — 


signal success at the Birmingham Festival of 1876, has never 
yet been given in London, notwithstanding the curiosity 


aroused by charming excerpts that have frequently been — 


heard at various concerts. The cantata is undoubtedly one 
of the best things this rising native composer has ever done, 
and it is somewhat poor satisfaction for him to have intro- 


duced it himself to a metropolitan audience after an interval” 


of nearly four years, and a reception such as was accorded 
the work at Birmingham. Mr. Cewen will conduct the ‘per- 


formance, in which a first-rate orchestra and chorus and - 


several eminent soloists will take part. 
The first banquet of the International Literary Association 


established by the Congress of 1878 in Paris, was to take 


place last night, several Ministers of State and Ambassadors 


being among the members or guests present. 
A correspondent of the American Bookseller writes :—“ If 


there is anything particularly suggestive to the inventive | 
genius of this progressive age, it is a glance at the ragged, . 


shabby, and unsightly appearance of the bookshelves 
circulating, Sunday-school, and even private libraries, after 4 


generous use of a few months. A reform is called for. The ~ 


remedy is simple, and not expensive. Let a beginning be 
made upon the 12mo books, as they constitute the great bulk 
consumed. It would be well if publishers could agree upo? 
a uniform size (except thickness), which could easily be 


done. However, that is of the least importance ; omit itfor : 
the present. I would suggest that a good black sheep back — 


and corners, with sides of either muslin or marbled paper, be 
adopted by the publishers of the works of the most 
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authors, with an eye single to the interests of libraries. 
Uniformity of the different publications would be very 
desirable, but strength of binding would be of much more 
mportance.”. a aie , 

The Companionship of the Order of the. Indian Empire 
has been conferred on Dr. Monier Williams, Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Oxford. His long and valuable labours 
in the field of Sanskrit and Hindustani literature, and his 
sustained efforts to establish the Indian Institute, have well 
merited this recognition: i 

We understand that the ///ustrated London News will 
contain. during the new session a series of Parliamentary 
sketches from the facile pencil of Mr. Wallis M‘Kay. 

In a paper read before the Statistical Society on Tuesday, 
Dr. Mouat urged the importance of carrying still further 
the advantages gained by separating pauper children from 
the influence of the workhouse. He advocates the breaking 
up of the children into smaller bodies, to be treated on the 
Cottage Home or Farm School system. 

The New Parliament is the title of a work by Mr. William 
Saunders, to be published early in May by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin, & Co, Amongst its prominent features 

will be a history of the Dissolution, special biographies of 
New Members and Election Incidents. ° 

A text-book of Roman Law, for the advantage chiefly of 
students, will appear in a few days, from the competent pen 
of Professor Hunter, who has already produced a large work 
on the subject, considered from the point of view of a code. 

Prince Lubomirski, the author of several novels, is pub- 
lishing a volume of travels in North Aftica, entitled “La 
Céte Barbaresque et le Sahara.” It will be remembered the 
Prince some time since married Madame Veuve Boyer, the 
rich owner of the “‘ Eau de Mélisse des Carmes.” 

A hailstorm is reported to have caused great damage at 
Dharwar on March 24. The local correspondent avers the 
hailstones to have been 9 to to inches in circumference ; 
others are described as the size of Tangerine oranges. The 
residents rejoiced in iced drinks that evening, notwithstand- 
ing the destruction of mangoes and other fruits. 

At the meeting of the Anthropological Institute, to be held 
on Tuesday next, Messrs. F. G. H. and J. E. Price will con- 
tribute “Further Notes on the Romano-British Cemetery at 

Seaford, Sussex.” 

A correspondent who dates from Shir Tange, beyond 
Sibi, says that warm sulphur and iron springs have been 
discovered and reported on. The Kachi desert is full of them. 

A stalactite cavern has been discovered near Mehadia, on 
the frontier of Hungary and Roumania. It contains a 
great number of skeletons of antediluvian animals, and the 
amateurs of bones seem likely to have what the Americans 
call “a good time.” 

This week’s German literary notes are as follows: Dr. 
P. Mehlhorn, the head-master of the Nicolaigymnasium at 
Leipsig, has just written a “Guide to Church History,” 
which, like another book of his written three years ago, 
“The Bible, its Meaning and Historical Grounds,” is *in- 
tended to prove the validity of the Christian religion and 
the authenticity of the Bible. In the series of “ English Men 
of Letters,” Oliver Goldsmith, Daniel Defoe, and Thackeray 
have been chosen by Leopold Katscher as the first to be 
translated into German, and the whole series will appear under 
the name of ‘Zierden (Ornaments) der Englischen Litera- 
tur.” At Hamburg George Eliot’s book on.the Jews has 
been translated by E. Lehmann, under the title of “Die 
Juden und ihre Gegner.” An authorised German edition of 
the Hungarian Kossuth’s works, written during his exile, is 
to appear very shortly in three volumes at Pressburg. At 
the International Literary Congress at Lisbon, on June 1, 
Dr. G. Dierks, of Dresden, will be present as representative 
of the Leipsig Literary Union; Dr. Dierks is at present 
engaged on a work on Iberian and Arabian “ Cultur- 
Seschichte.” 

The arrogance of Mdlle. Sara Bernhardt, who has deserted 
her post at the Comédie Francaise because she considered 
herself aggrieved by the critics of the press, has been the 
Subject of much gossip in Parisian society. Sympathy is 
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not on the side of thi§ capricious artiste. It is thought that 
she treats too lightly a public which has not ceased to 
applaud and spoil her, as well as her professional acquaint- 
ances, whose embarrassment she causes with a light heart. 


It is probable that this quarrel will: be referred to the Law 


Courts. As soci¢taire of the Comédie Francaise, Sara Bern- 
hardt, charming actress as she is, has not the right of 
breaking at her’ pleasure an engagement she has’ signed. 
The judicial council .of the Comédie Frangaise has fixed 
300,000 francs (£12,000) as the amount of damages de- 
manded from the fair runaway, 

The second volume of the new and complete edition of 
the works of Victor Hugo, published from the original MSS. 
by the Libraire Quantin, has just appeared. It contains Des 
Feuilles d’Automne and Les Orientales. All the various 
readings are carefully noted. One has been unknown up to. 
now, and will present considerable interest for the world of 
The celebrated passage at the opening of Des 
Feuilles d’Automne which commenced, ° 

Ce siécle avait deux ans, Rome remplagait Sparte, 
originally began in Victor Hugo’s manuscript with these four 
verses :— ; 

Sans doute il vous souvient de ce guerrier supréme 

Qui, comme un ancien Dieu, se transforma lui-méme 

D’Annibal en Cromwell, de Cromwell en César, 

C’était quand il couvait son troisiéme avatar, 

Ce siécle avait deux ans, &c. . . . 
It is curious to reflect on the castings, about which the 
greatest writers have been obliged to be employed. On read- ~ 
ing the masterpiece alluded to above, every one would think 
it could not commence otherwise. Now it is found out that 
it was not until after a long effort that Hugo hit upon the 
opening that for fifty years has excited the admiration of 
critics. The third volume of the complete edition of his 
works will contain “ Quatre-vingt-treize.” 

The Salon will open May 1. The plan of classification in 
“sympathetic groups” has been partially given up. The 
only distinction in the arrangement of works exhibited wil} 
be the placing together pictures by artists already rewarded 
—those by artists exempt from the judgment of the jury and 
those by foreign painters. . 

At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on next 
Monday, the Rev. C. D. Wilson will read a paper on- 
“ Uganda and its People.” 

Mr. A. Egmont Hake, author of “ Paris Originals,” has in 
preparation a volume of stories calied “ Flattering Tales.” 


At the Royal Institution, W. Spottiswoode, Esq., will read 
a paper on Electricity 7 ¢ransitu, on Friday next ; and Mr. 
R. H. Scott will deliver his second lecture on Wind and 
Weather on Tuesday afternoon. 

The subject for the meeting of the students of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers on the 3oth inst. will be “ Descrip- 
tion of a Light-Draught Steel Paddle Steamer.” An _ invita- 
tion to the students to inspect the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company’s works has been accepted. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Bucknill, J. C.—The Cure of the Insane. Macmillans. ‘ 
Bullock, Rev, C.—The Sunday School Gift. ‘‘ Home Words” Office, 
Crozier, J. B.—The Religion of the Future. C. — Paul and Co, 
peareven, Earl of. —The Irish Question. Edward Stanford. 
isner, J.—The German Declensions. Williams and Norgate. 
German Classics. Vol. V. Iphigenie auf Tauris. Clarendon Press. 
Hake, T. G:—Maiden Ecstasy. Chatto and Windus. 
Holmes, Gordon.—Voice Production. Chatto and Windus. 
Kettle, Rosa Mackenzie.—Lord Maskelyne’s Daughter. 
James Weir. - “i 
Killen, James B.—The United States of Rerepe- Brooks and Co, 
Lancaster, Professor Ray.—Degeneration. Nature Series, Clarendon Press. 
L’Estrange, Rev. W. G.—The Village of Palaces. Hurst and Blackett. 
Lucy, H. W.—Handbonk of Parliamentary Procedure. Chatto and Windus. 
Miller, Rev. E.—The Church in Relation to the State. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
Mills, Alfred.—Elemen Notions of Logic. Sonnenschein and Allein. 
Northcott, W. W.—Short Sketch of the Peninsular War.’ Edward Stanford, 
Richie, F., and E. H. Moore.—A Practical Quick Method for Beginners. Part I. 
s enh Life. Haughton and Co. | 
i .—Gi ife. Haughton 5 
antl’ Goldes “ofes 2 English Men of Letters. Macmillans. 


Smith Goldwin, Professor. —Cowper. 4 . 
Sketches of Parochial Life and Character. By the Silent Member. E. W 


Allen. 
Vonahen’ Eien C. J.—The Family Prayer and Sermon Book. 2 vols. 


han and Co. E 
iptaleshe Resende of England, from the Conclusion of the Great War 


8 ngmans and Co, 
Williams, J. W. —Poems. Elliot Stock. 


Author’s Edition 
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THEATRES, &c. GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. “TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1880. 
Sele Leane age eer Sere FIRST, SECOND, & THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


Shakespeare’s Comedy, having been received with the utmost enthusiasm, 
will be repeated every evening at 8.15. 
SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING. PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 


MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
EVERY SATURDAY, at 2 o'clock, during April. 


Box Office remains open from ro to 5 under the direction of Mr. Joseph Hurst. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 


Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. S. F. BATEMAN. 


N EW SADLER’S WELLS (200 yards from the 

Angel).—Prices from 6d. to 7s. 6d. Doors open at 6.45. No fees. At 

7-45, the new farce, SUMMONED TO COURT, by L. Clifton and J. Dilley. 
TO-NIGHT, at 8, 


OMEO AND JULIET. Mr. Clifford Harrison as 

Romeo ; Mercutio, Mr. H. Vernon; Tybalt, Mr. R. Lyons; Benvolio, 

Mr. T. Balfour; Peter, Mr. E. Lyons; Nurse, Mrs. Huntley; Juliet, Miss 
Isabel Bateman. 


EW SADLER’S WELLS.—THE DANITES, by 
—— Miller, APRIL 26, in which Mr. and Mrs. MSKEE RANKIN 
will appear for the first time in this country, pny by the entire company of 
American artistes who have ‘ormed with them in this play, with unvarying 
success, in city of the United States for the past three years. In order to 
give to his predentin realistic effect, new scenery of the most elaborate descrip- 
tion has been painted by Thos. W. Hall and assistants, from models expressly 
sent over from America, which will give a correct idea of the vast mountain 
the giant trees, and the rough log cabins in the heart of the Sierra 
Nevada, the play itself being a complete picture of life in the Far West, as 
described by Bret Harte. seat 























issued from May 1 to October 31, 1880. For full particulars, see 
Time Tables and Programmes issued by the Company. 


HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager. 


LoNnDON : Ktno’s Cross STATION. 
April 1880. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON. — The ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING to receive the Council’s Report and distribute 
the amount subscribed for the purchase of Works of Art, will be heldat the 
Royal Lyceum Theatre (by the kind permission of Henry Irving, Esq.), on 
Tuesdav next, the 27th inst., at half-past 11 for r2 o’clock. 
The Right Hon. LORD HOUGHTON, D.C.L., President, in the chair. 
The receipt for the current year will procure admission for members and 
friends, LEWIS lu Se 
x12 Strand, April 20, 1880. EDMUND E. ANTROBUS j **- S&¢s 














UFNELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 13 and 18 

ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception .roorfls, six bedrooms, 

bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 

venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three * agreement, £80 and £ r 

annum. No. 13 is detached. Or both may con, to Messrs. POWYS, 

Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fieids, or to Messrs. BOOTH, Agents to the Estate, 
224 Camden Road, N.W. 





M ISS CHARLOTTE GREEN, 80 Upper Glou- 
cester Place, N.W., offers assistance in Literary Work and Correspon- 
dence, or as Reader. Evenings disengaged. 
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The Bells of Yarrick. The Electric Vacuum Tube. to those who attain an average time of life. This resulted in Bonus 
Animals I have Known and Loved. Celluloid. Additions of an amount Unattainable under any other System. 
A Russian Ice-House. The Gamekeeper at Home. New Taste of Repucep Premiums recently adopted, being from 8s, to 125. 
Nervous Depression. Recollections of an Equestrian lower than usual, for every £ 100 with profits. 
The Old Part of Naples. The Duke 6 Howse. — ee a ec me. et ae <. a ae 
Dr. Bistoury’s Night-Watchman. “Died on Duty.” REMIUM .. 37S. 428. 475. 558. 675. - 02s, 1308. 
Bread and Biscuits. The Month: Science and Arts. THE 41st YEAR CLOSES IN APRIL 1880. 


‘Voyage in a Sneak-Box. By W. C. Four Poetical Pieces. 
A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
By D. Curistizg Murray. Chapters XIII.—XVI. 


Previous ENTRANTS WILL SECURE 
TWO YEARS’ BONUS art tHe DIVISION OF PROFITS in 188:. 
LONDON: 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 8 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HOW TO WORK WITH THE 
MICROSCOPE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE, F.R.S. 


THE FIFTH EDITION, MUCH ENLARGED, 
With 100 Plates, price 21s., strongly bound, 
Will be ready on OCTOBER 20. 


HARRISON, Pall Mall. 





Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


_—— 


Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
x OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
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BRAND AND CO.’S 


CONCENTRATED BEEF THA. 
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TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





SoLe ApprREss.—No. 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


IAMONDS: and other PRECIOUS STONES. 
Scientific opinion as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 
oe Co CHT Mineralogist, 90 Great Russell Street. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 


WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, Eaxty Printep, AND Curious Works, 
Liprary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
MIscELLANEOUS Books. 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL MALL,. 


IS NOW OPEN. 
The TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PICTURES. 
The Contributions of Artists of the Continental Schools. 
Including a Collection of Foreign Water-Colour Drawings on the First Floor. 
Admission, 1s. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


Mansion House Bui.pincs, E.C., Lonpon. 











Oxrorp Street, W. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 


Plame and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 





| OF ee LIBRARY, tz St. James’s Square, 
- London. Founded 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presip—ENt—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to ‘Town Members. 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ENGLISH ALPINE HOME. 


EMPORARY or PERMANENT RESIDENTS are 
invited to Join an English Circle, in a Villa situated in a 
locality called the most beautiful in the world. English and 
Native Educational Establishment adjoining ; chef; from 30s. per 
week. Private port and splendid fishing.—M. E., Clos du Lac, 
Clarens. 


ORATIONES CREWEIANA. 


The LATIN SPEECHES of the Rev. R. MICHELL, D.D., late Public 
Orator in the University of Oxford, 1849-1876. 


Edited, with copious Notes in English, by his Son, E. B. Micnett, M.A,, 
Barrister-at-law. 12s. 








PARKER & SONS, London and Oxford. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
SPORTING SKETCHES. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

By ‘“‘ BAGATELLE.” 





London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 


EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 


Correspondence. Particulars post free of Mr. STOKES, Royal 
Polytechnic, 309 Regent Street, London, W. Class on TUESDAY, and 
i Stokes on Memory,” by return of post, 14 stamps; Memory lobe, 
14 stamps. 


ILLIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 


. Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNI 

Bros. ee . Works, 11 High Street, London, W.C, Th 
Cheape ouse in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tables 
Re-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1362. 






Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which 
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GRATEFUL~CGCOMFORTING — 
BHPPS’S - s 
(BREAKFAST). — a 

©.O0 0 A... 
JAMES EPPS & CO... | 


HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY. © ~ 


WR....G...4. JONES) ae 
SURGEON-DENTIST,.... 


OF 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY Gamedanil aR 
opposite the British Museum), ' 
















the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TE 
(protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters. Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE veneiict 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; 3; Vi 
1873; and New York, 1853, 


| Ms a 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE, 


Soh 


TESTIMONIAL. a2 = 
“e an. 7, 
“*My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks the 
attention displayed in the construction of Artificial 
mastication and articulation excellent.. I am glad to hear that you have 
Her. Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition 


of your valuable services 
to use my name. “s..G. HUTCHING 


“ By Appointment Su = com, 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” z = 


THE ve i ea ee 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL Pare 3 
IN ENGLAND. 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gre, full information ¢ on ‘all, matters © 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 85. =~ 3 JOB 
Single Copies, 6d. each. * 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND; W.C. ia: 
a re 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. ee 
watchfulness must be exercised at the present time, and the 
evidences of ill-health must he! iegmnetsates checked, or a slight illness 
ae in < serious nate * — a throat, di Lay 
coughs, c ronic coug ronchitis, most other 
relieved by rubbing this cooling Ointment into the in as near as ne 
fhe pent os puachiot oan his GSatment so “7 and sSecgve. & 
adapt or the rem these diseases durt infancy and <a 
asthmatic invalids will derive marvellous relief from the use Holloway's 


remedies, which have brought round ary epee such sufferers, bs 
health after every other means had signally failetl. ail 


— 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. ._ . 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


’ ‘HE excruciating Pain is ‘gu ickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attacking any vital part,—Sold by all Chemists, mn 
1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per bo pee 





7 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 3878. & 


Fry's 
es FRY'S CARACAS ¢ COCOA. 
re “ A most delicious and valuable article.” —S: Standard 
F GUARANTEED ‘PURE. ~ ele 
= thebaent ie COCOA. Exreey 
COcoa.| vis Salamon On mee” ee 


J. 8 FRY and SONS. 





to 
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HENRY A. IVORY & CO. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano:—\ "3.8 keene 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piand.—{ "ses serrnty oe Sn co 


CITY WAREROOM : 
23 Holborn Viaduet. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.—| ne vasseiea, 


ie Orchestra! Iron Frame Piano.—} Pertsctandmostsimplein 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.—} Reiss Meer ent of 
Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano, 


STEAM FACTORY : 
WOOD GREEN, N. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated ae 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution ee 
strengthened, and a return to robust health certain, Bottles, 32 doses, vee 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, at and all symptoms of con- 
quite of the liver, me are generally pain " Repseate beneath the _ wade 
rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, taste in the morning, - 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of eraens | depression. It sets the 
na liver in motion, very ‘slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, _ It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only aideots | Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every la 25. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken gre one and in a ae days completely bring back the 


natural colour. The a direct dye, and 
does not i ws the yo ok ‘peoduas” a y gabhacthy satntal chee and is quite 
harmless. Valua we getnee psa scurf and ulieg, Came g growth of new 


Sulphur bein KVER'S i or its stimulating, cleansing action on the 
hair gies a Foe R’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
met in use, ta never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6¢. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic “Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 
becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is e by Bearant, sad 
y useful for removing incrustations oe Caen Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s. 


Se ae LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 

but will yield to “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 

if it seems cure. Ordinary pimples, blotches, 

vanish as if by magic ; whilst old old, enduring skin disorders that have 

sufferers for years, however y rooted they may be, “Sul 

successfully attack them. It the ote which causes 

unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and alwa a protnces a clear, healthy, 

Deal ee ne Sie. ** Sulpholine” Tones fa sold by most Chemists. 
tles, 25 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT’S 


BIIN GS TO DM.. ...duOo-D TN. 
1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks) PPenanees 


KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


e day. 
KINGSTON Lorion 4 is invisible immediately upon SpeAnOn, and, unlike 
other tions, has not any caulement smel 
KINGSTON LOTIO ON, forward forwarded to any address free otk observation for 


1s. 6d. 





will 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 
RHEUMATIC OILS alwa: effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 


er all other 
RHEUMATIO OILS. No eae should be without them. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents. &e., &e. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at as 35. td ec $0 
RHEUMATIC OILS are mouetasunes only by R. Ww. 4 WRIGHT. 
ON, HULL 
RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 
RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the poe or tn mae any change from his 


or labour. 
RHEUMAT IC O1LS are the end of al seafaring men, who, asa rule sufler 
Sennen Cae aan anes ome eee These Oils 
Priceless value, as they soon remove the nine phcatth wenes 
Posure to cold ‘and wet produces, 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 





TIC-SANO. 


TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 
for NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 
SCIATICA and GRAVEL, 
NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES. 


TIC-SANO is the cure for RHEUMATISM, NevRALGIA, Gout, 
Sciatica, Graver, Lumpaco, Sick and Nervous Hsap- 
ACHE, as proved by numerous un testimonials, 
is a wepusapla sasset ; can be taken by both young 
and old, and A py persone re the most delicate ceationien hie 
out change of 
is a ones SPECIFIC ne ow the above complaints ; 
tri goerered Medical Profession 
cad has tate Spolereee Ot ky the Public Pres 
TIC-SANO. | 
““ Undoubted remedy.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
‘* A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.”— Morning Post. 
‘* A most wonderful and sure cure."— Morning Advertiser. 
“** Thoroughly efficacious, and, what is more, harmless in its action.” 


Court 
TIC-SANO purifies the blood, ii open cad ts 
half the ‘decnees the flesh is heir to. 


Beware af hinies and ASK for TIC-SANO. 
Prices, 1s. 1}¢., 28. 34., 45. 6d., and 11s, per Bottle. Of all the principal 


-_—_ > . 
JOYCE & CO., 25 Old Jewry, E.C., Sole Agents. 


WORDSWORTH’S “COCA” LEAF 


(REGISTERED), 
Or, CHEMICAL FOOD of HEALTH. 


ipcous theabene rersling and spec Remedy lesaness, affords Immediate Reliet, and Pet, 
cases wel Vhermal a permanent oa 
Sold.only in Bottles, 2s. 9¢., 5s., 115., and 215., of 
H. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
6 Sloane Street, London. 


Patentees of the New “‘ Washable” Respirator, 7s. 6d. and 125. 6d. each. 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
have their origin, will exert a never 

influence the 


(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
et healthy tonics that =~ sent into the 





{* ALSO HAS OT} HER PROPERTIES that that 
a ign matter from the system, found 
Btious, x. "It will do for you what nothing 

ee it commends itself to every 


i 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


—A tlemap, man 
ORNS AND D BU iar ther te norma y 
by whith he mined shew complete removal ogee a2 on 
Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 
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THE 


LAND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY OF EGYPT 


(LIMITED). 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 1879, WITH 
LIMITED LIABILITY. 





CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
First Issue £500,000, in 25,000 Shares of £20 each. 
£2 per Share to be paid on Application, and £3 on Allotment, 


DIRECTORS. | 





The Right Hon. Henry Cecit Raikes, Chairman. . Epwarp LeicH Pemperton, Esq., M.P. 

Henry Rosert Branp, M.P., Director of the Pelican Life Insurance Company. EDWARD MASTERMAN, Esq. ; 
Sir Stuart Hosea, Director of the Provincial Bank of Ireland. Mons. Jutes Pastre, Paris, Directors of the Anglo-Egyptian Banking — 
Ricuarp Basit Hutu, Esq., Director of the Alexandria Water Company. Str Henry Drummonp Wo rr, Company. ‘ 


G.C.M.G., K.C.B., M.P. 


Managing Director in I.ondon—WittiaM CuarRvLes Harvey, Esq., 27 Clement’s Lane. ‘ 
Bankers in London.—Messrs. Barciay, Bevan, Tritton, Twects & Company, 54 Lombard Street; Messrs. Herries, FARQUHAR, CHAPMAN & Company, 
16 St. James’s Street, S. W. ai. ; 
Bankers in Egypt,—Tut AnGio-Ecyetian Bankinc Company, Limited. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Rapciirres, CaTor, & MARTINEAU, 20 Craven Street, Str.nd, W.C. 
Engineer.—Epwarpv Easton, Esq., C.E., 9 Delahay Street, Westminster. Secretary ( pro tem.)—OcTAave Foa, Esq. 
Temporary Offices. —27 Clement's Lane, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The principal tions of the Company will include Loans on the Mortgage Arrangements have been made by the Anglo-Egyptian Banking Company for _ 
of Land, the Purchase, Sale, and fupeovenent of Land, and the general business | the immediate working of this Company arenek well-known on experi 
of Land Agency. ’ : agents intimately acquainted with the country, by which means much preli 

The highly profitable results of such undertakings, when conducted with"skill | and future expense will be saved, and efficiency secured. i 
and prudence, have been fully demonstrated in our own Australian Colonies and Besides the deposit of £2 per share on application, and £3 per share on allot- - 
elsewhere ; but the special feature which renders the formation of this Company ment, two other amen of 2 10s. each will be called up when required , at ine 
most 0 une, is the fact that large portions of the land in Egypt, hitherto ex- | tervals of not less than three months, so as to make £10 paid. Beyond this, itis” 
cluded from the market, will now, through the Commissioners of the State not at present proposed to make any calls. Rds 





Domain and Daira Loans, and by the decrees of the International Tribunals, It is intended to issue Debentures to be secured on land and on the unpaid © 

become available for purchase. 29 , capital. sad 
As the trans‘er of land must become more simple and expeditious, owing to the application for Shares to be made on the annexed form. sf 

reforms to be effected by the E ian Code and by the consequent action of the If no allotment is made, the deposit will be at once returned without 


International Tribunals, an ample security will be created for mortgages; and tion ; and if a less number is allotted than applied for, the surplus errae 
as land will have to be disposed of in large — this Company, by becom- deposit will c's reduction of the amount to be paid on allotment. oth. 


ing the lessees or purchasers in bulk, would be able to resell it in smaller parcels, opies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association can be seen at ‘the: 
according to the wants of the buyers. 4 ; Offices of the Solicitors and of the Comte. pole 
An excessive rate of interest has hitherto prevailed on such operations ; and it Prospectuses and Forms of ef ae or the Shares can be « sn 
is considered that a Company offerin facilities to proprietors and cul- | Offices of the Company, or from Bankers or Solicitors.» ~~~ . 
tivators on fair and yet yenitnerative teens, will not only be welcomed by the ‘am 


inhabitants, but will find means of employing capital with special advantage. London, April 21, 1880. 


THE LAND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY OF EGYPT (LIMITED). fr 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR £20 SHARES. (To be retained by Bankers.) sud 


No. To the Directors of the Land and Mortgage Company of Egypt (Limited). m 1 
GeENTLEMEN,— Having paid to your Bankers the sum of , being the deposit of £2 per share, I request you will allot me Shares in the © 
above Company, and I do hereby engage to accept such Shares, or any less number that may be allotted me, subject to the Memorandum and Articles of Association © 
of the Company, and to pay the Call of £3 per Share due upon such allotment. ‘ 
Maan ten Galli 05 tsi ide dts es. 

Residence eeeee OPP ee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee POCO R ee eee ee eee 

Profession or otherwise .....eseseseee: 

SOOO: ns Hadnwg sey kes 64040060 


SOOPER HERE HH EEE TEETER EEE EE EE ED 


MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION OF THE 
LAND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY OF EGYPT, LIMITED. 





1. The name of the Company is “‘THe LAND AND MortGcaGe CoMPANY OF (2) To act as warehousemen of produce or property of any description, © 
Ecyer, Limirep.” ; : ; and make advances on the property warehoused. mis 
2. The registered office of the Company will be situate in England. (2) To borrow or raise money by the issue of or upon bonds, debentures 
3. The os for which the Company is established are : — payable to bearer or seoinn Ue of exchange, promissory notes) or’ 
(2) To lend and advance money repayable with interest at fixed times, eter obligations or securities of the Company, or by mortgage, or C ‘ 
or by instalments, or by way of terminable annuities or otherwise, with or of all or any part of the property of the Company, or of its 
without commission, upon the security of any estate or interest in lands, capital, or in such manner as the Company shall think fit. 
hereditaments, messuages, cand tenements, in Egypt, or the produce (m) To make, accept, indorse, and execute promissory notes, bills of 
thereof, or upon the security of any other real or any personal property exchange, and other negotiable instruments. i 
in Egypt. : : ; oA (#) To construct, maintain, and alter any buildings or works necessary 
(2) © purchase or otherwise acquire, settle, improve, irrigate, and or convenient for the purposes of the Company. LA 
cultivate any lands, hereditaments, or other property in Egypt. (0) To carry onthe business of an irrigation Company, and construct, 


(c) To develop the resources of any lands or hereditaments in Egypt 
the property of the Company, or of others, by building upon, planting, 
clearing, irrigating, or otherwise dealing with the same. 

(¢) To invest on any securities, such as the money of the Compauy may 
he invested upon, the money of any persons employing the Company to 
make such investments, with or without the Company’s guarantee of 


npeeees pemee, ant manage works for irrigation of i and to con-_ 
ract for the supply of water to any person or persons in Egypt. 

(A) To take concessions and contracts for the construction and mainten- 
ance of any public works or undertakings in Egypt, and to execute the . 
same either itself or by letting the same to sub-contractors, and to become 


stm surety for the due execution by such contractors of any works contracted 
interest, or of principal and interest. es % for by them. 
¢) To buy, sell, let, manage, cultivate, irrigate, or otherwise deal with, (7) To make and carry into effect arrangements for the purchase, 
either as principals upon their own account or upon commission or agency sltion, and taking over of the assets and liabilities of any other 
teraad, real and personal property, merchandise, and effects of every pany having objects similar to any objects of this Company, or for the . 
escription. : 5 amalgamation of this Co i af : 
: (/) To sell, exchange, let, or otherwise dispose of ay of oe lands, & To exercise the sovatelene? a ~~ prone bom Act, 1874. 
ereditaments, mortgages, securities, or other property ort ef Sompany, s) To procure the C. > k ise 
and as respects any such mortgages and securities, with or without the tuted or ao re the Company to. be duly registered of ot { 


guarantee of the ony for the payment of the principal or interest (¢) To do all Gach eiber tings ok ret tana or conducive to the" 
thereof, or any part thereof. : . : above objects, or any of them. ga 

(91 i buy, sell, traffic, and deai in securities and property in Egypt of 4 ape liability of the Members is limited. f 

any kind. : . The Capi _ ae he into Fifty” 

(4) To subscribe for, purchase, hold and deal in any part of any loan to Thousand piven at aan Peaat ae ee Pounds, divided into a 

be issued in Egypt, any part of the security for which consists of land in - Any of the said shares for the time being remaining unissued, and new 
“ByPE.. : : shares from time to time to be i i i with. 

(7) To accept in payment for any property sold by the Company, either such guarantee or sight. ain ay a — p rd pe ones of 
cash or deferred, or annual or other periodical payments, either for a fixed ment of capital, or both, or with an tach other & pean a : 
term of years or terminable with a life or lives or otherwise, or payment | over any shares praviousiy jess ~ ge then a 7 ee a . ae 
in such other manner as may be ree premium or with such de en oe chungnned oth ae t 

2, Zo oe eae enaaterd os a a Sadie een aen of | issued or then about to be issued, or subject to any such conditions and by 

t , nts, or ot i . . 

employed, a participation in the profits of the land. pie bond Riera as the Company may from time to time 
~~ Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWUODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Sq Maths Ok 


in the County of Middlesex.—Saturpay, April —— 3 and Published at $96 Geant Ben 





